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Adjustments of the Deaf 


BERNEDA PIERSON FRACKELTON 
1425 Grace Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio 


T HE following paper, dealing with the adjustments of the 

deaf person, which he finds necessary to make in order 
to recompense, to some extent, for his loss of hearing and 
in some cases loss of speech as well, is developed through a 
study of case history, types of communication, changing 
psychology and interpretive dreams. It has been compiled 
from material gained through interview by questionnaire 
method. 

Seventy-five questionnaires were placed in centers for the 
deaf, namely, the Michigan School for the Deaf located in 
Flint, Michigan, the Alexander Graham Bell School for the 
Deaf of Cleveland, Ohio, and Garfield House, a teaching, 
recreational and social center, also in Cleveland. Some 
questionnaires were also sent to deaf individuals in their 
homes. Of the fifty réturned thirty-eight were used in the 
compilation of this paper. The questions asked may have 
seemed impertinent to some but they have been most 
pertinent to the subject as presented. 

The ages of persons interviewed were from fifteen to 
sixty-eight. Of the eighteen interviewed from ages fifteen 
to twenty-five (they will be referred to as Class 1), fifteen 
were male and three female. In this class seven were born 
with their deafness and eleven had acquired it anywhere 
from six weeks to the age of eleven. Three of these had 
mentioned onset of sudden and complete deafness as due to 
measles, mumps and scarlet fever. 
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Of the twenty interviewed from ages twenty-six to sixty- 
eight (they will be referred to as Class 2), ten were male 
and ten were female. Six of these were deaf at birth and 
fourteen acquired their deafness at ages ranging anywhere 
from one month to fourteen years. 

From both classes only eight had slight residual hearing, 
thirty having no hearing whatsoever. Sixteen of these thirty 
were deaf-mutes (no speech). 

Methods of communication used by these deaf persons 
were lip-reading, spoken, and sign or manual language. 
Twenty-two used lip-reading and spoken language and of 
these seven preferred lip-reading while fifteen preferred the 
spoken language. Three of these also used sign language. 
The sixteen who used sign language, exclusively, naturally 
preferred it. 

Definitely noticeable was the fact that those in Class 1 
(age 15-25) had a similar attitude toward their impairment 
in hearing, a resentment or regret that the use of this 
particular sense had been denied them. Expressions were 
alike when asked “How do you feel toward your impairment 
of hearing?” “Feel badly,” “Rebellious,” “Angry,” “Mad,” 
“Sorry,” “Sensitive,” “That it could have been lessened if 
treated in time,” “Try to make the best of it.” Those in 
Class 2 (age 26-68) were, as a whole, definitely resigned to 
their loss of hearing as expressed in “Resigned,” “Don’t 
mind,” “Hard to say,” “Want to remain deaf,” “Like to be 
deaf,” “Do not feel badly like child who has never tasted 
candy” and “Hope to hear more in next world.” 

The question was asked “Have you been self-conscious?” 
In Class 1, 95% answered in the affirmative with a definite 
“Yes” or “Uncomfortable before strangers,” “Embarrassed 
to talk,” “Say how-do-you-do and no more” and “Bashful.” 
In Class 2 again a greater adjustment to life is most notice- 
able with only 35% feeling self-conscious when with 
strangers and 65% saying definitely “No,” “Slightly,” or 
“Sometimes.” 

“What specific changes were noticeable in your personal 
behavior after acquiring a language?” This question could 
not be answered by all as some were either too young at the 
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time to remember or this question was overlooked, but those 
who did answer showed the same reaction “Could not talk 
or play with others until I went to school for the deaf,” 
“Was tickled to have language” and “Was thankful that I 
had means to communicate with family and friends.” 

Asked about their reaction to, or judgment of, others who 
talk in their presence when they cannot make out what is 
being said, 45% wished that people would talk more slowly 
and use more lip movement. Others were “Annoyed,” 
“Bothers me,” or “Don’t care.” Those who used sign lan- 
guage and could not read lips expressed themselves as 
“Indifferent,” “Don’t mind,” “Same as being alone,” “Feel 
out of place,” “Pay no attention” and “Not interested.” 

The cultural activities of those interviewed were of neces- 
sity similar and limited in scope. Of the thirty-eight inter- 
viewed only three had ever attended concerts. Pleasures of 
radio programs have been denied those with impaired hear- 
ing, only three noting an interest in this type of program. 
“I am curious to know what is broadcast and greatly appre- 
ciate my family mentioning the important parts,” “I ask 
what they are hearing” and “Mother talks to me about the 
radio programs.” Those who have been denied the pleasures 
of this modern means of communication, education and 
entertainment showed reactions which definitely classify 
them in the age brackets which we have been considering. 
Those in Class 1 were, as a whole, not adjusted to this 
instrument in which the members of the family with normal 
hearing were interested. This was expressed by six who talk 
to the family in spite of the fact that the members of the 
family prefer to listen to the program. Several said that they 
feel “Angry” and “Left out” when the radio is going. Among 
those in Class 2 it was apparent that reaction was different. 
They were “Indifferent,” “Don’t care,” ‘“Doesn’t bother me,” 
and many indicated that they read while other members of 
the family enjoyed the radio programs. 

The movies seem to be the great source of enjoyment for 
the average deaf person, 92% apparently indulging in this 
form of entertainment. Several of those in the younger 
bracket, however, expressed themselves as being “Sad” or 
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“Irritated” when attending. This, it may be supposed, is 
due to the fact that they cannot hear the music and spoken 
voice or that the enunciation or position of the speakers 
is often such that the lips cannot be read. One boy who is 
seventeen said that he is very lonesome when he goes to a 
movie because since he has a slight residual hearing, he 
must sit in the last row in order to use the hearing aid 
provided by the theatre, and then he cannot see so well. 
Those in the older bracket invariably expressed themselves 
as “being happy” and “enjoying” the movies. 

Particularly impressive was the fact that all of those 
interviewed, whether young or old, were intensely interested 
in sports. Their recreational activities and interests seemed 
diversified and conducive to building fine physique. 

Eighty per cent expressed themselves as enjoying, to a 
greater or lesser degree, the ability to read. The same per 
cent indicated that they attend church. 

It was interesting and perhaps significant to note that 
80% said definitely that they do not like to be alone; in 
fact, quite a few indicated that they were afraid of being 
alone. 

All of those in Class 2 were entirely self-supporting while 
of those in Class 1 only two were self-supporting and one 
earned his spending money. The work among the adults was 
varied and interesting, following the normal trend of “Mr. 
Average Man” with the exception of the professions, out- 
side of teaching in schools for the deaf. Types of work 
represented among those interviewed were farming, factory 
assembly, machine shop, power machine, architectural en- 
gineering, housework, cement work, poultry raising, garden- 
ing, printing, painting, teaching, sewing and millinery. 

Right here, however, it might be noted that many have, 
of necessity, abandoned ambitions that could not be realized 
because of impaired hearing. Among these were the pro- 
fessions—“lawyer, wanted to go to Congress,” “wanted to 
be a lawyer,” “wanted to teach foreign languages,” “to be a 
nurse,” “an airplane hostess,” “an army officer,” “an army 
doctor” and “would have been a superintendent of a depart- 
ment in an automobile factory if I could hear.” 
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Along this same line the person whom the average deaf 
person admired or idealized was one who, perhaps, typified 
his innermost longings. Group 1 admired adventures, ex- 
plorers, patriots, but mostly “kind people,” “people who 
understand me,” “helpful,” “congenial” and “physically fit” 
persons. The older group, or Class 2, admired quite a dif- 
ferent type of person as one might expect and included 
“real,” “brains,” “culture,” “honest,” “unselfish,” ‘“inven- 
tors,” “captains of industry,” “successful authors,” “actors 
and actresses,” “Robin Hood type that helps the poor man” 
and “those not afraid of hard work.” 

In this study of the adjustment of the deaf to life and 
normal living with others, a definite development is noted 
in their psychology. Of those in Class 1, all but three said 
that they were suspicious of people and 50% of these ad- 
mitted that they had been accused of being of a suspicious 
nature. Among those in Class 2 only one said that at times 
he is suspicious of others while the others answered that 
they definitely are not suspicious and intimated that when 
young they had been of a suspicious nature but not anymore. 

Other readjustments of interest, which were noted and 
seemingly most significant, are the result of the work of the 
schools for the deaf toward reconstructing the life of the 
deaf in teaching and helping them to live a normal, happy, 
and active life. One mentioned that until he had met another 
deaf boy he thought that he was the only deaf boy in all 
the world, a world of his own. Another said that through 
the school he had learned to talk and play with other 
children while several said that the school for the deaf had 
given them an opportunity to have and enjoy all the activi- 
ties offered normal children; certainly the various types of 
recreation, club activities, encouragement of hobbies have 
awakened a variety of interests in this young group particu- 
larly. In studying lip-reading they are also taught to train 
the eyes, to keep the mind alert and the powers of concen- 
tration active, so that when their training has been com- 
pleted they may associate with others, may keep abreast of 
what is going on in the world, knowing that their deafness 
is not the handicap which it might have been. 
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The deaf meet many situations and find it necessary to 
cope with their loss of sound perception. This may be 
illustrated by excerpts taken from several of the question- 
naires. “Boys and girls have started to be friends with me 
but left me flat when they found I could not hear”; another, 
“At young peoples’ parties I feel left out,” and “I find it 
very embarrassing when a stranger asks a direction,” also 
“When I have to write a conversation when I am shopping 
in the store,” and several mentioned their loss when others 
in the family are listening to the radio, also the incon- 
venience of not being able to use the telephone, their inability 
to enjoy general conversation and to take part in discussions 
and the loss which comes from not being able to enjoy good 
music. All of these things and more were mentioned but the 
one instance which seemed to leave the most poignant im- 
pression of loss was of a man who said that he felt his 
personal loss most keenly when he found “my dog gives me 
a reproachful look when he barks to welcome me and I do 
not respond.” 

The study of dreams of the deaf shows the emerging from 
the unconscious mind of those frustrated ambitions and 
wishes unfulfilled by reason of a handicap. 

The day-dreams, visionary creations of the imagination, 
show happy anticipatory longings—reveries which can not 
be classified as “day-dreams of the deaf” but which are 
indicative of the trend of mind of anyone. Dreams of “being 
an army officer,” “sports,” “travel,” “my teachers and what 
they say,” “what I hope to do, as making a bull’s eye in 
archery or catching a five-pound trout,” “girls and movies 
I have seen,” “being famous,” “being strong,” “building a 
modern home with conveniences for less money,” “placing 
myself at the head of an army and going after Hitler,” 
“thinking and planning for my relatives,” “tearing down my 
old house and building a new one,” “going to Canada on my 
uncle’s ranch and being a cowgirl” and “hoping for a better 
education.” 

With dreams, that series of thoughts, images or emotions 
occurring during sleep and assuming a reality of events, 
there may be real significance stamping them with character- 
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istics which are pertinent to this subject of “adjustment of 
the deaf.” 

Of those who were entirely deaf or with slight residual 
hearing but using lip-reading and spoken language as their 
methods of communication, all but four indicated that they 
dream often. In these dreams the spoken language seemed to 
be the method of communication, several mentioning that 
they never dream that their hearing is impaired while several 
mentioned that their dreams showed a definite longing for 
normal hearing. 

The contents of some of these dreams may be of interest 
when taken into consideration with a few history details: 

A—sixteen years old—male—feels badly that he cannot 
hear but tries to make the best of it—he is self-conscious 
and uncomfortable because others do not always under- 
stand him—boys and girls have left him out when they find 
he cannot hear. He has tried to readjust himself to life by 
“hearing with eyes.” He has had to abandon an ambition 
to be a “sailor in the Navy.” His dreams show a relationship 
to his frustrated ambitions because “I dream of motor boats 
and owning one, with a boathouse on an island so I could 
take children out there for fun—and I dream of talking and 
of people talking; sometimes I dream of girls but almost 
always of burglars in my room.” 

B—seventeen and one-half years old—female—feels “re- 
bellious because she is deaf”’—if a stranger comes to the 
door she leaves him and calls her mother. She “could not 
talk or play with children but had to go to school for the 
deaf.” She talks to her family while they are listening to 
the radio for fear she might forget what she was going to 
say; she will not attend movies because when she goes she 
feels irritated; she admires the people who understand her 
and is suspicious of others, having been accused of the 
same. She is naturally timid and easily excited; when she 
was told that she talks too loudly she thought they just 
imagined it. B—day-dreams of sports, people, accidents and 
horrors. She dreams often and her dreams are similar in 
nature. “Indians shooting me with arrows for no reason, 
chasing me and I am hiding my body from them—I dream 
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of writing subjects not completed in school, of fighting with 
my girl and boy friends, of being carried away where I 
cannot find my way home and of doing stunts on roller 
skates that I cannot do when I am awake.” 

It seemed more than a coincidence that out of the sixteen 
who were deaf-mutes 50% said that they have “no speech” 
and “no dreams.” The other 50% do dream, their dreams 
having noticeable similarity. One mentioned that he seems 
to be able to hear in his dreams, another that there is lively 
action in his dreams but no talking while one said that only 
sign language is used in her dreams. As a contrast to the 
dreams of youth which showed frustration arising from a 
handicap, an illustration will be given from the history and 
dreams of a deaf person in Class 2, which shows a relation- 
ship in disposition and temperament asleep or awake. 

C—fifty-three years old—female—deafness at birth— 
does not feel badly over her deafness “like a child who has 
never tasted candy,” self-conscious only when people stare, 
uses manual form of communication except with those who 
do not understand it, and then she uses the written form. 
She is curious to know what is broadcast on the radio and 
is grateful to those who tell her. She attends the movies and 
enjoys them. She taught for twelve years in a state school 
for the deaf and is now employed in her own home “making 
a good home for my husband, two daughters and two 
mothers.” She enjoys card games, is on three committees of 
the school for the deaf, reads a great deal, attends church 
when there is an interpreter, admires people with “brains, 
honest, unselfish, cultured people.” She day-dreams of better 
things, wishing for a better education. She dreams and these 
dreams are mostly of meeting people “always in sign 
language.” “Not long ago,” she writes, “I dreamed that 
Mrs. Roosevelt was taking lunch with me right here and 
we had a good visit in signs.” While teaching she once lost 
the key to her schoolroom and “after a week of futile hunt- 
ing, dreamed that my key was under a pile of drawing 
papers on a certain shelf in my room—and there I found it 
all right in the morning.” 

During the study of this group of questionnaires there was 
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noted a marked lessening of anti-social tendencies in the 
older age group. The tendency to become resigned to a 
handicap rather displaces the tendency toward revolt. A 
lessening of emotional attachment to ambitions which can- 
not be realized also adds to general contentment. 

In conclusion, one of the chief social lessons to be derived 
from a study of this type is to realize that at every age 
kindly, solicitous courtesy is appreciated. The reactions of 
those who participated in this study point clearly to this as 
a social value. 
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A Comparison of Techniques for Increas- 


ing the Rate of Comprehension in 
Reading by Deaf Children 


M. Wistar Woop, M.S. 


Superintendent, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


Assisted in experimental work by Miss JANE Wuy, Miss 
Mary McC Miss Margaret GRUVER 


(Continued from March 1944 issue) 


Cuaptrer Errect or THE DIFFERENT TEACHING 
METHODS ON THE QUALITY OF READING 


A Comparison of the Two Classes in the Intermediate 
Department 


The Experimental Class was subjected to a brief drill 
each day, designed to increase the speed of reading indi- 
vidual words or short phrases. Toward the end of the year 
these phrases were long enough to take two or three lines 
of ordinary type. It is now proposed to present the results 
of the tests used to determine the effect, if any, of this ex- 
perimental technique, which was designed to increase read- 
ing speed. 

The Class averages on the Ophthalmograph tests indicate 
that the Experimental Class increased its reading speed from 
182 words per minute to 251 words per minute. The Control 
Class increased from 162 words per minute to 210 words 
per minute. The Control] Class Average increased 48 words 
per minute while the Experimental Class increased 69 words 
per minute, While this difference definitely seems to favor 
the experimental method, there was a wide range in the 
individual gains and losses of the pupils, so that the differ- 
ence of 21 words per minute is not statistically significant, 
but the Experimental Class increased its reading speed by 
38% and the Control Class by 30%. 


*See appendix, 
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TABLE VI 
TrEsts OF COMPREHENSION 


Experimental Control 
1941 1942 Gain 1941 1942 Gain Class Differences 
INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 
Ophthalm 


sion in Not Significant 
Meaning—Grade 


~~ 3. Not Significant 
Wo Equiv- 

alent 3.3 4. ‘ 3.5 4.3 .8 Not Significant 
Arithmetic 

Equivalen’ Not Significant 


9 3.7 4.5 . 
Arithmetic a utation— 248 . 3.5 4.7 1.2 SIGNIFICANT 
Grade Equivalent (Favors Control) 


ApvVANCED DEPARTMENT CLASSES 
Equivalent NIFICANT 
(Favors Experi- 
mental) 


Equiv- 
Not 


42 =. 2 
Arfthmetio GG@ . .6 JUST SIG- 
Equival NIFICANT 
Favors Control) 
Computation— 49 54 . IGNIFICANT 


rade Equivalent (Favors Control) 


In order to measure the effect upon the quality of reading, 
the scores on the comprehension tests which accompanied 
the ophthalmograph tests are of importance. The Experi- 
mental Class raised its score from 74% to 86%, or a gain 
of 12 points, while the Control Class raised its average score 
from 77% to 91%, or a gain of 14 points. The difference is 
not significant. These tests consisted of true-false questions 
on the material read in front of the instrument, and having 
been prepared especially for this experiment, there are no 
norms for comparison, in regard to their absolute meanings. 

The Stanford Achievement Test offers another test of 
comprehension. This test is divided into three parts: (a) 
Grasp of paragraph meanings, (b) Grasp of word meanings, 
and (c) Comprehension of the wording of arithmetic prob- 
lems. Table VI shows the results of these tests. The arith- 
metic tests are subdivided into tests of arithmetic reason- 
ing and computation. On all parts of this test the gains 
made on the average by the Control Class equalled or ex- 
ceeded the gains made by the Experimental Class. But in 
only one case was the difference statistically significant. 
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This was in the test of ability to make arithmetic computa- 
tions. The average improvement made by the Control Class 
was double that made by the Experimental Class. Arithmetic 
ability, however, has so much to do with the score made 
on this part of the Stanford Test, that it cannot be taken as 
a direct measure of reading comprehension. The Stanford 
Test, therefore, does not show a significant effect of the 
emphasis placed on speed in the teaching of the Experimental 
Class in the Intermediate Department. 


TABLE VII 
CuHanass IN MEcHANICAL Motions 


Experimental Control Class Differences 
1941 1942 Gain 1941 1942 Gain 
Intermediate Department Classes 
Fixations per 100 words 110 96 14 138 104 Not Significant. 
Regressions per 100 words 17 ‘14 3 29 «14 JUST SIGNIFICANT 
(Favors Control) 


Duration of Average Fixation .34 .27 .07 Not Significant. 
Average Span of Recognition -98 1.10 .12 ie 188 Not Significant. 


Advanced Department Classes 
Fixations per 100 words 109 28 118 10 = Not Significant 
Regressions per 100 words | 6 
Duration of Average Fixation 27.03 + 


Not Significant 

Not 
SIGNIFICANT 
(Favors Experimental) 


Average Span of Recognition : "95 121 


The Ophthalmograph curves give considerable informa- 
tion about the mechanical motions made by the eyes of the 
reader, In addition to a measure of the speed of reading, con- 
sidered above, this instrument gives measures of Fixations 
per 100 words, Regressions per 100 words, duration of an 
average fixation (in decimal part of a second) and average 
span of recognition. 

Table VII was prepared to show the effect of an emphasis 
on speed upon these characteristics of the readers. The Con- 
trol Group showed the greater improvement in Fixations 
per 100 words, in Regressions per 100 words, and in the 
average span of recognition, while the Experimental Group 
showed the greater improvement in duration of the average 
fixation. In only one case, however, were these differences 
statistically significant. The Control Group’s improvement 
in reducing the number of regressions made in reading 100 
words was significantly greater than the improvement made 
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TABLE VIII 


CoMPREHENSION. COMPARISON OF Fast AND Stow READERS 
INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


Speed Comprehension 
Words per Paragraph PP sina 
minute Ophthalmograph Meaning g 


Fast Group 


PHP 
OOO 


87 


Stow Group 


4.9 
3.9 
4.3 
3.1 
3.7 
4.4 
3.8 
4.8 
4.2 
3.4 
5.1 


91 4.2 4.3 


Statistical treatment of results above shows the differences be- 
tween the two groups to be as follows: 

HIGHLY Insignificant HIGHLY Insignificant 
SIGNIFICANT SIGNIFICANT 
(Due to selection) (Favors slow group) 

Fast readers are those who, in May 1942 read 218 words per 
minute or more, on the Ophthalmograph Test, and included 7 mem- 
bers of the Experimental Class and 4 members of the Control Class. 

Slow readers are those who, in May 1942 read 214 words per 
minute or less, on the Ophthalmograph Test, and included 4 mem- 
bers of the Experimental Class and 7 members of the Control Class. 


by the Experimental class. But the Control Group started 
with a far worse record in this characteristic, and at the end 
of the experiment both classes were averaging 14 regressions 
per 100 words. During the experiment the Control Class 


387 80 
353 80 
q 345 60 
312 100 
267 80 
207 100 
i 261 90 
4 250 100 
250 80 
218 90 
218 100 
; Avg. 279 | 3.5 4.1 
214 100 
214 80 
203 100 
190 90 
; 179 90 
169 90 
158 100 
156 70 
154 90 
146 90 
118 100 
Avg. 172 
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caught up with the Experimental Class in this respect. The 
only effect of the emphasis upon reading short phrases 
rapidly that we can here notice is an insignificant reduction 
in the duration of the average fixation. 

The statement is often made that rapid readers are able 
to grasp the meaning of what they read better than slower 
readers. Table VIII was prepared to see whether the present 
study can throw any light on this problem, as far as the 
pupils in the Intermediate Department, who took part in it, 
are concerned. The pupils in both classes were arranged in 
the order of reading speed, as taken on the ophthalmograph 
at the end of the experiment. Complete data were available 
for 22 pupils. Seven from the Experimental Class and four 
from the Control Class read at a speed of 218 words per 
minute or faster. This group had an average comprehension 
of the material used in the speed test of 87%. The Stanford 
Test showed this group to have a grade equivalent of 3.5 on 
paragraph meaning and 4.1 on word meaning, The group 
that reads more slowly (214 words per minute or less) was 
made up of 7 pupils from the Control Class and 4 from the 
Experimental Class. This group averaged 91% on the tests 
for comprehension of the test material, and had a grade 
equivalent of 4.2 on paragraph meaning and 4.3 on word 
meaning. When the statistical procedure, as explained in 
the appendix, was applied to these differences, it was found 
that the slow readers had a highly significant advantage 
over the fast readers, in comprehension of paragraph mean- 
ings, but only an insignificant advantage on the ophthalmo- 
graph comprehension test and the comprehension of word 
meanings. 

In order to secure a comparison between reading ability 
of the group of deaf children, as compared to a typical group 
of hearing children, of the same age, we can take the average 
chronological age of the two classes at the end of the ex- 
periment, and compare ages with grade equivalents, for the 
deaf and hearing children respectively. From Table I we 
find the Intermediate Department pupils’ average age was 
14-2 at the beginning of the experiment. As the test lasted 
6 months, we have an average chronological age of 14-8 at 
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the end. An average hearing child starts school at approxi- 
mately 6-6, and by the time he is 14-8 he will have attained 
a grade of 8-2. From the Table VI we find an average of all 
the pupils in the experiment from the Intermediate Depart- 
ment, on both paragraph meaning and word meaning, to be 
approximately 4-0. Hence the pupils taking part in this 
experiment are retarded about 4 years in their comprehen- 
sion of paragraph and word meanings. 

The makers of the Ophthalmograph? have published fig- 
ures in regard to the speed at which pupils with normal hear- 
ing can read. According to their data, an average hearing 
pupil should attain a speed of 214 words per minute during 
his 7th grade year, on the material prepared by the manu- 
facturers as suitable for that grade. Our Intermediate De- 
partment pupils show this median speed at an average age 
of 14-8. At the middle of his 7th grade year a normal child 
should be 13-0. No exact comparison is here possible, be- 
cause the materials read by the deaf and hearing pupils 
were different. But the inference can be drawn from these 
figures that so far as speed is concerned, our pupils are re- 
tarded approximately one year and eight months behind 
their hearing brothers and sisters, 


A Comparison of the Two Classes in the Advanced 
Department 


The reading program for the Experimental Class in the 
Advanced Department was based on reading as many books 
as possible during the school year. The average amount of 
reading done in connection with this course by each pupil 
was 1671 pages. The Control Class, however, studied in- 
tensively definite assignments of certain pages from third 
and fourth readers. This work was carefully covered to in- 
sure complete understanding, and averaged 98 pages per 
pupil for the year. It is now proposed to present the results 
of the tests used to determine whether the experimental pro- 
cedure, or the control procedure produced the more improve- 
ment in quality of reading. The ophthalmograph tests indi- 


? Reading in the Classroom, 4th Edition, 1988, American Optical 
Company. 
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cate that the Experimenta] Class increased its reading speed 
from an average of 154 words per minute to 221 words per 
minute. The Control Class increased from 205 words per 
minute to 214 words per minute. The Experimental Class 
increased 67 words per minute, while the Control Class in- 
creased only 9 words per minute. While this seems to be a 
large increase in class average for the experimental class, 
it is not statistically significant, due to the wide range 
in individual improvement or regression. Put another way, 
the Experimental Class increased its speed 44% while the 
Control Class only increased its speed by 4%. 

In considering the effect of the two teaching methods on 
the quality of reading, it is interesting to find both classes 
making lower average scores on the comprehension tests 
which accompanied the ophthalmograph tests, at the end of 
the experiment than they did at the beginning. The experi- 
mental class dropped from 81% to 79%, or a loss of 2%, 
while the control class dropped from 88% to 85%, or a loss 
of 3%. The tests consisted of 10 true-false questions on the 
material read in front of the ophthalmograph. The small 
difference of 1% loss has no significance. 

The Stanford Achievement Tests furnish additional data 
for measuring improvement in comprehension. As in the 
Intermediate Department we have here three different meas- 
ures of comprehension—(a) Paragraph Meaning, (b) Word 
Meaning, and (c) Comprehension of the wording of arith- 
metic problems. Table VI shows the results of these tests 
for the Advanced Department Classes as well as for those 
of the Intermediate Department, but the results for the Ad- 
vanced Department show more significant differences than 
appeared for the Intermediate Department. The Experi- 
mental Class showed significantly greater improvement in 
its understanding of paragraph meanings. On the other hand 
in arithmetical computation and reasoning the Control Class 
made significantly more improvement than the Experimental 
Class. We have here evidence that the emphasis on quantity 
read rather than thorough understanding of every word, pro- 
duces the greater improvement in quality of reading. 
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TABLE IX 


COMPREHENSION. COMPARISON OF Fast AND SLOW READERS 
ADVANCED DEPARTMENT 


Speed Comprehension 
Words per Ophthalmograph Paragraph Word 
minute Per cent Meaning Meaning 


Fast Group 


PP 
G0 bo 00 HO 
00D PPO 


84 


Stow Group 


4.4 
5.8 
4.1 
5.1 
5.0 
5.2 
3.9 
4.5 
4.8 
4.6 
4.4 


ONO 


.177 82 4.7 4.1 


Statistical treatment of results above show no significant differ- 
ences between the class averages for the two groups. 

Fast readers are those who, in June 1942 read 231 words per 
minute or more on the ophthalmograph test, and included 5 mem- 
bers of the Experimental Class and 6 members of the Control Class. 

Slow readers are those who, in June 1942 read 218 words per 
minute or less on the ophthalmograph test, and included 7 mem- 
bers of the Experimental Class and 4 members of the Control Class. 

The Ophthalmograph curves can supply additional in- 
formation in regard to the improvement made in the quality 
of reading done by the two classes. In all respects, except 
duration of fixation, Table VII shows the Experimental 
Class making slightly more improvement than the Control 
Class, but the difference was significant only in the increase 


in span of recognition. While the increase differed consider- 
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ably in the two classes, at the end of the experiment, both 
classes were just below 1 word per fixation. But the Experi- 
mental Class was far behind the Control Class at the start 
of the experiment, and caught up during the time under 
consideration. While the Experimental Class improved its 
average in fixations per 100 words by over twice the amount 
of improvement shown by the Control Class, this difference 
proved to be statistically insignificant, in view of the wide 
variation in gains and losses shown by the individual pupils 
taking part in the tests. Although the differences in improve- 
ment are not statistically significant, it is interesting to note 
that the duration of the average fixation is the only charac- 
teristic shown on Table VII in which the Advanced De- 
partment Control Class showed greater improvement than 
the Experimental Class. It is also the only characteristic in 
the Intermediate Department in which the Experimental 
Class showed greater improvement than the Control Class. 

Table IX shows a comparison of the fast and slow readers 
in the Advanced Department. The separation was made in a 
way similar to the separation made in the Intermediate 
Department. In this case no significant differences in quality 
appeared. 


A Comparison of the Two Experimental Classes 


In the Intermediate Department the Experimental tech- 
nique was planned to increase the speed of reading by em- 
phasis on short phrases, which toward the end of the year 
expanded to two or three lines in length. In the Advanced 
Department the emphasis on faster reading was more gen- 
eral, and the pupils in this department were urged to read 
more books without insisting on understanding of every- 
thing in a book, before proceeding to the next one. 

The results presented above indicate that possibly these 
two techniques do not have the same effect upon the quality 
of reading. The Intermediate Experimental Class increased 
its reading speed, as measured on the ophthalmograph from 
182 words per minute to 251 words per minute, or a gain 
of 69 words per minute. This is a 38% increase in speed. 
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During the same time, the Advanced Experimental Class 
increased its average speed from 154 words per minute to 221 
words per minute. This is an increase of 67 words per minute, 
or a 43% increase in speed. It is interesting to note that 
the Intermediate Class is actually composed of the faster 
readers, and that they increased their speed by a percentage 
only 5% less than the increase made by the Experimental 
Class in the Advanced Department. 

The true-false comprehension tests that accompanied the 
ophthalmograph material showed that the Intermediate 
Class started out with an average score of 74%, while the 
Advanced Class started out with 81%. At the end of the 
experiment, however, the Intermediate Class showed an im- 
provement of 12%, while the Advanced Class lost 2%, so 
that at the end of the experimental period the Intermediate 
Class had a score of 86% while the Advanced Class had 
slipped back to 79%. These results, as well as the other tests 
of comprehension are summarized in Table VI. Based on 
grade equivalents for normal children, both Experimental 
Classes showed an average improvement of between 4 and 
8 months in understanding of word meanings and on the 
arithmetic tests, but in the ability to understand the mean- 
ing of complete paragraphs the Advanced Class made an 
average gain of 1.6 year during the interval between the 
first and last tests, which was approximately 7 months. 
This would indicate that a reading of as many books as 
possible makes a contribution toward improved comprehen- 
sion of complete paragraphs. While no direct measurements 
were made of increase in vocabulary, it is quite possible that 
the technique used with the Advanced Class resulted in a 
maximum increase in vocabulary, and that this in turn re- 
sulted in a better understanding of a paragraph as a whole. 
It is interesting to observe that the Control Classes made 
more rapid progress than the Experimental Classes, in both 
arithmetic reasoning and computation. But only in the Ad- 
vanced Department did the Experimental Class consistently 
show greater improvement than the Control Class in com- 
prehension of reading material. 


| 
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TABLE X 


CoMPREHENSION. COMPARISON OF Fast AND SLOW READERS 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Speed Comprehension 
Words per _ Ophthalmograph Paragraph Word 
minute Percent Meaning Meaning 


Group 


84.5 


Stow Group 
80 


4.4 
3.0 
5.8 
3.9 
5.1 
5.2 
3.1 
3.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.4 


OOOO 


82.9 4.40 4.06 


With the exception of speed, statistical treatment of results above 
shows no significant difference between the class averages on these 
quantities, for the two groups. 

Fast readers are members of the two Experimental Classes who 
in May or June 1942, at the end of the experiment, read 235 words 
per minute or more, on the ophthalmograph tests. In this group are 
5 members of the Advanced Class and 6 members of the Inter- 
mediate Class. 

Slow readers are members of the two Experimental Classes who 
on the same tests read 218 words per minute or less. In this group 
are 6 members of the Advanced Class and 5 members of the Inter- 
mediate Class. 


Table VII presented data indicating that the Inter- 
mediate Control Class seemed to show slightly more im- 
provement in mechanical eye motions than the Intermediate 
Experimental Class. With the exception of duration of 
average fixation, it is also true that the mechanical habits 
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of the Advanced Experimental Class improved more rapidly 
than the Intermediate Experimental Class. The two Ex- 
perimental Classes ended with the same average fixations of 
about 14 second, but the Advanced Class was a little better 
at the start of the experiment, so the Intermediate Class 
made the greater improvement in this regard. None of these 
differences are very great, however, and the individual varia- 
tions within each class were sufficiently wide to prevent the 
class averages from showing differences great enough to be 
significant. 

In an effort to compare the rapid readers with the slow 
ones, in the Experimental Classes, Table X has been pre- 
pared, The fast readers did slightly better on the ophthalmo- 
graph and word meaning tests, but the slow readers did 
better on paragraph meanings. None of the differences, how- 
ever, proved to be statistically significant, 

By comparing the figures presented in Tables VIII, IX 
and X it appears that the two Experimental Classes, when 
divided into fast and slow reading groups, made similar 
scores to the same division of the two Advanced Department 
Classes. The results with the Intermediate Department 
Classes, however, did not agree with the others. Most of the 
differences have been shown to have no statistical signifi- 
cance, but there seems to be some evidence that in the case 
of the younger groups the slower readers comprehend what 
they read better than the faster readers. With the older 
groups, however, and with groups trained particularly for 
speed, the fast readers comprehend the general meaning 
of what they read better than the slower readers, but the 
slow ones grasp the meaning of individual words better than 
the faster readers in all three groups, or at least as well. 


Summary 


In the Intermediate Department, the Control Class made 
significantly better progress during the time of the experi- 
ment in the ability to read and solve problems in arithmetic 
computation, but on the other tests given, there were no sig- 
nificant differences in the progress made by the two classes. 
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In the Advanced Department, however, the Experimental 
Class made significantly better progress than the Control 
Class in the ability to understand the meaning of a para- 
graph, but the Control Class made more progress on the 
tests for Arithmetic Reasoning and Computation. While the 
latter tests, to some extent measure ability to understand 
these problems, the scores made depend more upon mathe- 
matical ability than upon linguistic ability. 

In regard to the mechanical eye motions made by the 
pupils in the Intermediate Department, the only significant 
difference favored the Control Class, in reducing the number 
of regressions made per 100 words. In the Advanced Depart- 
ment, the Experimental Class made significantly better 
progress in span of recognition. 

The slower readers in the Intermediate Department, at the 
end of the experiment, showed a significantly better grasp 
of paragraph meanings, when compared to the faster readers. 
This difference did not appear in the Advanced Department. 

There is some evidence to indicate that the pupils in the 
Intermediate Department, with an average age of 14-8 are 
retarded about 4 years in the comprehension of paragraph 
meanings, but less than 2 years in reading speed. This seems 
reasonable, as deafness certainly makes the acquisition of 
vocabulary difficult, and this in turn would affect the com- 
prehension of what is read more than it would affect the 
speed of reading. 

A number of other tests failed to show differences in im- 
provement between Experimental and Control Classes, large 
enough to be statistically significant. The majority of these, 
however, seemed to show the greater gains by the Experi- 
mental Classes. This was especially true in the Advanced 
Department. While the differences between group averages 
in the majority of tests used does not appear to be statisti- 
cally significant, it seems probable that presence in the 
Experimental group improves a pupil’s chance of increasing 
his reading speed, without reducing his ability to comprehend 
what he reads. 
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Cuapter [V—Tue EFrect of AN EMPHASIS ON SPEED UPON 
THE COMPREHENSION AND UPON THE MECHANICAL EYE 
OF THE DEAF READERS 


The Effect of the Speed Emphasis upon Comprehension 


In the Intermediate Department the emphasis upon speed 
consisted of drill, five days each week, for a period of 6 
months, on reading short phrases as rapidly as possible. In 
the Advanced Department the emphasis upon speed con- 
sisted of a more general urge to read as rapidly as possible, 
and to cover a large number of books during the 6 months. 
Details of the techniques have been described in a previous 
chapter. 

TABLE XI 


RESULTS OF COMPREHENSION TEST ON OPHTHALMOGRAPH 
MATERIAL 


Senior Experimental Senior Control Junior Experimental Junior Control 
Pupil Class Class Class 


Nom. . May Nov. May Gain Nov. May Gain 


80 
80 


90 
80 
80 
00 


Class 
May 
1 60 
2 90 
3 70 
4 90 
5 60 
6 90 
q 90 
8 70 
9 80 
80 
100 
79 


Per Cent 
gained —2.5% —3.4% 17% 18% 


ba in above table represents percentage of 10 True-False questions answered cor- 
rectly. 


Table XI gives a complete set of scores made on the true- 
false tests that accompanied the ophthalmograph tests. This 
table shows that at the start of the experiment the Control 
Classes made slightly better scores than the Experimental 
Classes. From Table III, however, we see that these differ- 
ences at the start had no significance. Table XI also shows 
that the Advanced Department Classes both failed to im- 
prove their scores at the end of the test, but that the Inter- 
mediate Department Classes both showed considerable im- 
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provement. It is reasonable to infer from these figures that 
the emphasis on speed, applied to the Experimental Classes, 
had no appreciable effect upon the Comprehension, as meas- 
ured by these tests. The younger classes, in fact, seem to be 
more alert than the older classes, and made better final 
scores than were made by the older pupils. The Intermediate 
Classes, in this experiment, showed gains in comprehension 
of over 17% while the Advanced Department Classes made 
no gains. Another possible explanation is that the older groups 
had more nearly reached the peak of learning, and therefore 
there was less opportunity for improvement than with the 
younger groups. 

It is, therefore, clear that we have in this experiment no 
significant evidence to show that the emphasis on speed in 
either department had any significant effect upon the com- 
prehension of what was read. While this means that we 
should not expect the speed emphasis to improve compre- 
hension, it also means that the emphasis on speed did not 
produce any significant tendency to comprehend less of 
what is read. 


The Effect of the Speed Emphasis upon Eye Motion Habits 


The actual graph forms secured with the Ophthalmograph 
show certain rhythmic characteristics for each individual. 
A glance at each graph will show an experienced teacher 
a great many things about a pupil’s reading habits which 
need attention and instruction. In order, however, to reduce 
the information to a mathematical or statistical basis, four 
quantities are calculated from these graphs in addition to 
reading speed. These quantities, and the scores made by 
each of the four classes are shown in Tables IV and VII. 

At the start of the experiment, in the Intermediate De- 
partment, the Experimental Class made a significantly 
better score than the Control Class, in Regressions per 100 
words, while the same was true for Span of Recognition. 
In the Advanced Department, the Control Class score was 
significantly better than the Experimental Class in Span of 
Recognition. There were no other significant differences in 
these scores, so far as class averages at the start of the ex- 
periment are concerned. 
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In the Intermediate Department, a greater improvement 
was made by the Control Class, in Fixations per 100 words, 
regressions per 100 words, and span of recognition, but only 
the difference in improvement in regressions was great 
enough to be statistically significant, The Experimental 
Class made an insignificantly greater improvement in cut- 
ting down the duration of the average fixation. 

In the Advanced Department, the Experimental Class 
made nearly three times the improvement made by the Con- 
trol Class, in the duration of the average fixation, but the 
individual variation within the two classes was so great 
that the apparently large difference proved to be insignifi- 
cant. The Experimental Class also made the greater progress 
in regressions per 100 words, and span of recognition, but 
only the latter difference was significant. 

It would therefore appear that the Experimental Method 
used in the Intermediate Department had no significant 
effect in reducing the number of regressions made by the 
readers, the fixations per 100 words, duration of average 
fixation or span of recognition. It may, however, have served 
to keep the Control Class, with more hearing, from forging 
ahead of the Experimental Class, as it otherwise might have 
done. The Control Class made significantly greater progress 
only in catching up with the Experimental Class in regres- 
sions per 100 words. 

In the Advanced Department, the Experimental Method 
seems to have produced a significant effect in increasing the 
span of recognition. But here also the improvement only 
enabled the Experimental Class to catch up with the Con- 
trol Class, which at the start of the experiment was sig- 
nificantly better than the Experimental Class. Only in this 
one instance was there a significantly greater improvement 
on the part of an Experimental Class, in mechanical read- 
ing habits, attributable to one of the experimental teaching 
methods. 


The Effect of Speed Practice with Short Phrases upon 
Ability to Grasp Word Meanings 


At the start of the experiment there was very little differ- 
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ence between the four classes in their average ability to 
grasp word meanings. Table IV showed that: 
The Intermediate Class, Experimental, Grade equivalent 
The Intermediate Control Class, Grade equivalent ..............- 3.5 
The Advanced Experimental Class, Grade equivalent ............ 3.7 
The Advanced Control Class, Grade equivalent ...............+8. 3.7 
All four classes, therefore, appeared to start within a range 
of only four months’ difference between the extremes. The 
technique of speed practice with short phrases was applied 
only to the Intermediate Experimental Class, which made 
the same progress in grasping word meanings, that was made 
by the Control Class. The Control Class started out two 
months in advance of the Experimental Class, and just 
maintained its lead during the experiment. The speed prac- 
tice with short phrases therefore does not appear to have had 
any effect upon the pupil’s ability to grasp the meaning of 
individual words. It is interesting to note from Table VIII, 
however, that the pupils who could read faster were slightly 
behind the slower readers, in the ability to grasp word mean- 


ings. 


The Effect of the Speed Emphasis upon Ability to Grasp the 
Meaning of a Whole Paragraph 


At the start of the experiment, the Senior Control Class 
had a grade equivalent of 4.1 on grasp of paragraph mean- 
ings. This just failed to be significantly better than the grade 
equivalent of 3.3 shown by the corresponding experimental 
class. The two Intermediate Department Classes started off 
at approximately the same level as the Control Class in the 
Advanced Department. From Table IV, then 
Advanced Control Class, Grade equivalent ................ee0ee- 41 
Advanced Experimental Class, Grade equivalent ...............- 3.3 
Intermediate Control Class, Grade equivalent 
Intermediate Department, Experimental Class 

When the tests were made at the end of the experiment, 
it was found that the Senior Experimental Class had made 
a gain of 1.6 year during the six month period, which was 
highly significant. The gains made by the four classes, in 
grasp of paragraph meanings were as follows (from Table 
VI): 
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Advanced Experimental Class, gained equivalent of ......... 16 year 
Intermediate Control Class gained equivalent of ............ 6 year 
Advanced Control Class gained the equivalent of ........... A year 
Intermediate Experimental Class gained equivalent of ...... A year 

It is apparent from these figures that the emphasis on 
reading as much as possible, without constant attention to 
each word, produced a highly significant improvement in the 
ability to grasp the meaning of a paragraph. The gain of the 
Advanced Experimental Class is about three times normal, 
the gain of the Intermediate Control Class was just normal, 
and of the other two classes slightly below what can be 
expected in a period of six months. 


Relation of Reading Speed to Comprehension 


On page 186, and in Table VIII this topic has received some 
attention. It was there found that the slower readers in the 
Intermediate Department had a better grasp of paragraph 
meanings than the rapid readers. The difference was highly 
significant. In this department the slow readers were also 
shown to have an insignificant advantage over the fast 
readers on the test for comprehension of word meanings, and 
on the test following the ophthalmograph material. When 
the pupils in the Advanced Department Classes were re- 
grouped into fast and slow readers, at the end of the experi- 
mental period, no significant differences appeared. When 
the pupils in the two Experimental Classes were taken to- 
gether at the end of the experiment, no differences in com- 
prehension appeared between fast and slow readers. Tables 
VIII and IX show that the fast readers in the Intermediate 
Department could read faster than the slow readers in the 
Advanced Department, at the end of the experiment. Among 
the deaf, as among hearing children, there is a wide range 
of reading speeds, within any given class. In fact we find 
at the end of the experiment, the four fastest readers in the 
four classes were all found in the Intermediate Department. 
Three of these were in the Experimental Class, and one in the 
Control Class, which infers that the emphasis on rapid read- 
ing as applied in the Intermediate Department had at least 
helped three members of that class to become very fast 
readers. All four of these pupils read at a speed of over 300 
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words per minute. At the start of the experiment, the fastest 
reader was a member of the Senior Control Class, but his 
speed fell off during the time of the experiment. The pupil 
who was second fastest at the start was also second fastest 
at the end, having made a gain of 29 words per minute dur- 
ing the experiment, He was, as indicated above, a member 
of the Intermediate Experimental Class. 

In the Intermediate Class, where the children were 
younger, the fast readers showed a lag of over half a year 
behind the slower children in their ability to grasp the mean- 
ing of paragraphs. But in the Advanced Department, the 
ability to grasp paragraph meanings was about the same for 
the fast and slow groups. The fact that the fast readers 
in the younger classes actually read faster than the fast 
readers in the older classes would indicate a greater tendency 
toward careless reading among the younger fast readers. 
Young children, if they read fast, show a greater tendency to 
neglect the meaning of what they read, than older pupils. 
Among the older pupils, however, the fast readers grasp the 
meaning of what they read about as well as the slower 
readers. 


The Retarding Effect of Deafness upon Quality of Reading 


The median reading speed for the pupils of the Inter- 
mediate Department was 216 words per minute, as shown in 
Table VIII. The pupils of the Advanced Department had 
a median reading speed of 225 words per minute. The aver- 
age reading speed for the Intermediate Classes was 226 
words per minute, and the average for the Advanced Depart- 
ment pupils was 217 words per minute. On page 187 it wts 
shown that these reading speeds represent for the Inter- 
mediate Department a retardation of somewhat less than 
two years, in comparison with normal children. All the aver- 
age and median speeds of our four classes fall during the 
seventh grade year, for normal pupils. But as the average 
age of the Advanced Department pupils was about 2.5 years 
older than the Intermediate Department, we can arrive at 
an approximate retardation in speed for the Advanced De- 
partment Classes of approximately four years. In other 
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words, the Advanced Department pupils should have at- 
tained a reading speed which they have attained, about four 
years earlier than the age represented by them at the time 
of this experiment. 

From Table VI we find an average grade equivalent of 
about 4.4 for the Advanced Department Classes, on compre- 
hension of paragraph and word meanings. Their average 
chronological age is 17-0 at the end of the experiment, which 
should put a normal pupil in 11th grade. This indicates a 
retardation in comprehension of about seven years, due to 
deafness, in the Advanced Department. A retardation of 
seven years in comprehension for these two advanced classes 
seems excessive. The seven year differential may be explained 
partly on the basis of limited vocabulary among the deaf, 
and the fact that few ever reach a level beyond 9th grade in 
general academic work. It would be interesting to know what 
other 17 year old deaf children would score, in larger numbers, 
on the Stanford Achievement tests for paragraph and word 
meaning. On page 187 the Intermediate pupils were found 
to be retarded about 4 years in their comprehension. 

This experiment therefore presents evidence to show that 
deaf pupils are retarded from 4 to 7 years due to their handi- 
cap, so far as reading skills are concerned, with the older 
pupils showing the greater retardation. It is, therefore, prob- 
able that progress in reading is not so rapid during the 
years in school up to 17 years of age, as in schools for 
normal children. This result is not surprising, in view of the 
extreme difficulty of teaching new words to deaf pupils. 
They, therefore, have an extremely limited vocabulary, 
which results in poor reading. It is interesting to note in 
connection with the above estimated retardations, that on 
the basis of the Kuhlmann-Anderson test of mental age, the 
retardation of the four classes was as follows: 


Advanced Control Class 
Advanced Experimental Class 
Intermediate Experimenta] Class 
Intermediate Control Class 


These retardations being based on tests at the beginning 
of the experiment, were shown in further detail in Tables I 


Yrs.-Mos. 
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and II. It, therefore, appears that in mental age, as in read- 
ing ability, the pupils tested showed a greater loss in the 
Advanced Department than they did in the Intermediate 
Department. 


The Reading and Arithmetic Achievement of Pupils 
Compared 


Table IV shows that at the start of the experiment, all 
four classes showed a more advanced grade equivalent on 
the Stanford Arithmetic Tests than on the Reading Tests. 
In the Advanced Department, there were significant differ- 
ences between the Experimental and Control Classes, favor- 
ing the Control Class. In the Intermediate Department, the 
two classes differed somewhat less, with a significant differ- 
ence favoring the Experimental Class, on arithmetic com- 
putation only. While the experiment was in progress, the 
Intermediate Control Class made significantly better gains 
than the Experimental, in arithmetic computation, and made 
insignificantly better gains in arithmetic reasoning. In the 
Advanced Department also, the Control Class made signifi- 
cantly greater progress than the Experimental Class in both 
arithmetic computation and arithmetic reasoning. These re- 
sults were shown in detail in Table VI. The Control Classes 
generally increased in arithmetic ability more rapidly than 
the Experimental Classes. This indicates that the experi- 
mental techniques used in teaching reading to the Experi- 
mental Classes held up the Experimental Classes to a rate 
of progress about equal to the progress of the Control 
Classes. Without these experimental techniques, it is prob- 
able that the Control Classes would have made more rapid 
progress than in the Experimental Classes, or the Experi- 
mental Classes would have fallen behind in reading, as they 
did in arithmetic. Unquestionably the arithmetic tests re- 
quire a special vocabulary, but it is not so difficult as the 
vocabulary required for general reading, with its far greater 
number of words. A deaf pupil can, therefore, after being 
taught the necessary words for the arithmetic tests, read 
such a test with less trouble than he can meet on the reading 
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tests. He, therefore, scores higher on the arithmetic tests. 
We have here further evidence to show that reading the 
English language is not easy for a deaf pupil. He makes 
more rapid progress during his school years, in other lines, 
in spite of the extreme importance of language as a medium 
of self expression. 


Summary 


The Intermediate Classes, both Experimental and Con- 
trol, showed decided gains in comprehension of the material 
read on the ophthalmograph, while the two Advanced De- 
partment Classes registered slight losses, after the six 
months’ duration of the Experiment. The experimental tech- 
niques showed no effect upon comprehension as measured 
by these ten true-false questions on content. 

The Experimental technique applied in the Intermediate 
Department did not enable the Experimental Class to make 
gains beyond those made by the Control Class with its 
greater hearing, and higher mental age, but it may have en- 
abled the Experimental Class to keep up with the Control 
Class. The Experimental technique applied in the Advanced 
Department enabled the Experimental Class to make a sig- 
nificantly better increase in its average span of recognition; 
and in most of the other quantities measured, the Experi- 
mental Class showed greater average improvement than the 
Control Class. In these instances, however, large variation 
of individual scores prevented the larger differences between 
means from being statistically significant. 

The speed practice on short phrases produced no meas- 
urable effect upon grasp of word meanings, or paragraph 
meanings. But the general emphasis on rapid reading em- 
ployed with the Senior Experimental Class produced a 
highly significant improvement in ability to grasp the mean- 
ing of a whole paragraph. 

The faster readers in the Advanced Department compre- 
hend what they read as well as the slower readers, but in 
the Intermediate Department (where the fast readers read 
faster than the fast readers in the Advanced Department), 
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the fast readers do not comprehend what they read so well 
as the slower and more careful readers. 

Deafness seems to retard the reading abilities of the 
pupils in the Intermediate Department possibly as much as 4 
years, and in the Advanced Department possibly as much as 
7 years behind normal children of equivalent chronological 
ages. In view of the more limited vocabulary needed for 
arithmetic, the retardation in ability to understand and 
answer questions and problems involving arithmetic reason- 
ing and computation, is less than the retardation found for 
general reading. 


CHAPTER V—COoNCLUSIONS 


Recapitulation of Results 


It has now been shown that only in a few tests used in 
this experiment are there significant differences in the im- 
provements made by the Experimental and the correspond- 
ing Control] Classes. In evaluating the experimental tech- 
niques, it is helpful to tabulate briefly but completely the 
results of these tests, and to see what effects are noticeable, 
in such a recapitulation. 

Table XII summarizes the scores made by the Advanced 
Department Classes on all the tests used for measuring 
speed, comprehension, mechanical eye motions, vocabulary, 
arithmetic ability and intelligence. It is very apparent that 
the Experimental Class made a consistently greater gain in 
reading speed than was made by the Control Class. It has 
been shown in detail above how the other quantities varied. 
The gain of the Experimental Class was, however, signifi- 
cantly greater than the gain of the Control Class, in the 
understanding of paragraphs as a whole. The same situation 
holds in the tabulations for mechanical eye motions. The Ex- 
perimental Class made slightly greater gains, with the excep- 
tion of duration of average fixation, on which the experimental 
technique had no direct effect. The Experimental Class also 
made the greater gain on vocabulary. On the arithmetic tests 
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the Control Class showed more improvement. In intelligence, 
the Experimental Class made a normal gain, but the Control 
Class showed a gain only half as great. From these results 
we draw the inference that a general emphasis on speed 


TABLE XII 
Summary or Resuits, ADVANCED DEPARTMENT Crass AVERAGES 


Experimental Class Control Class 
Start End Gain Start End Gain 


of Reading Ophthalmo- 
Ih Card, Words pe minute 154 221 67 205 215 10 
Reading thalmo- 
graph Card, Grade Equivalent 3.7 4.7 4.0 6.6 73 
Reading, Test, 
wh minute 160 230 70 210 
eum of Reading, Pressey Test, 
Grade Equivalent 5. 8.4 . 7.7 
h Mi Test, 
‘aragra eaning, Pressey Tes' 
Gear juivalent 5. 7.0 6.0 
Paragraph Meaning, Stanford 
Test, Grade Equivalent 3. 4.9 3 4.1 
Word Meaning, Test, 


le Equivalen 
True-False 


Test, Per Cent 81 79 88 
Composite Reading Pres- 


sey, Grade Equivalent 5. 4.7 A 5.8 6.6 
Mechanical Eye Motions 
Fixations per one hundred words 137 109 118 108 
ions per one hundred.words 26 17 21 15 
Duration of Average Fixation in 
seconds .30 .27 
Span of Recognition in words 


oc ry 
Pressey Test, Grade Equivalent 4.3 5.7 P 5.4 
Arithmetic Tests 
Arithmetic Reasoning, Stanford 
Test, Grade Equivalent 5.0 5.7 ‘ 5.6 
Arithmetic Com tation, Stan- 
ford Test, Grade Equivalent 4.9 5.4 ‘ 6.2 


ntelligence 
Kuhlman-Anderson, Grade Equiv- 
alent 5.5 6.1 P 6.0 


has a greater effect on the improvement of reading, than 
an intensive study of a smaller amount of material. 

Table XIII summarizes the scores made by the Inter- 
mediate Classes, on the tests measuring speed, comprehen- 
sion, mechanical eye motions, vocabulary, arithmetic ability 
and intelligence. The Pressey tests were not used with the 
Intermediate Department, except for one application, at the 
end of the experiment, of the speed test. This showed a 
slower reading rate than the rate given by the Ophthalmo- 
graph. As the opposite was true in the Advanced Depart- 


2 
4 
4 
8 -3 
8 
10 
6 
-04 
6 
5.8 4 
7.2 1.6 
8.0 1.8 
6.3 3 
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ment, it is reasonable to assume that the differences caused 
by experimental error may run as high as 60 words per 
minute in the Intermediate Department, or 20 words per 
minute in the Advanced Department. Differences in speed, 


TABLE XIII 


SumMMARY OF RESULTS. INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 
Crass AVERAGES 


Experimental Class Control Class 
Start End Gain Start End Gain 


251 69 
8.8 4.3 

195 
6.8 


Paragraph Meaning, Stanford 
Test, Grade Equivalent a 3.6 
Word Meaning, Stanford Test, 
Grade Equivalent 4.1 
True-False 
Test, Per Cent 
Mi echanical Eye Motions 
tions, per one hundred words 
Regressions, per one hundred 


wo! 
Duration of Average Fixation, in 

secon .84 .27 -07 -31 .04 
Span of Recognition, in words -98 1.10 -12 -78 1.02 .24 


ocabulary 
Pressey Test, Grade Equivalent NOT GIVEN TO INTERMEDIATE 
CLASSES 


Arithmetic Tests 
Arithmetic 
Test, Grade Equival 3.9 4.3 4 8.7 4.5 
Arithmetic Stan- 
Equivalent 4.2 4.8 3.5 4.7 
Grade 
Equivalent 4.9 5.6 ae 5.2 5.5 


due to variable difficulty of test materials read, can easily 
account for these variations. In the Intermediate Depart- 
ment the results do not favor the Experimental Classes so 
much as was the case for the Advanced Department. The 
Experimental Class showed a greater improvement in intel- 
ligence, duration of average fixation and speed, but in noth- 
ing else. Apparently in addition to increasing the speed of 
reading, and shortening the duration of a fixation, the experi- 
mental technique of drill on reading short phrases rapidly 
enabled the Experimental Class to keep up with a Control 
Class of greater intelligence, with more hearing. 


Speed 
Speed of Reading Ophthalmo- 
graph Card, Words per minute 182 161 209 48 
graph Card, Grade Equivalent 4.5 3.8 7.0 3.2 
Speed of Reading, Pressey Test, 
Words minute — 148 
of Reading, Pressey T 
5.1 
4 3.5 4.1 6 
8 3.5 4.3 8 
12 77 91 14 
14 138 104 34 
8 
1.2 
3 
qd 
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It was shown in the previous Chapter that in the Ad- 
vanced Department, the rapid readers comprehend what 
they read as well as the slower readers, but in the Inter- 
mediate Department there were a few extremely rapid 
readers, who read faster than any of the pupils in the Ad- 
vanced Department Classes. These younger rapid readers 
apparently are somewhat careless, and as a result the slower 
readers in the Intermediate Department showed better com- 
prehension of what they read, when compared with the faster 
readers, 


Implications of Reading Ability in Relation to Intelligence 


In measuring the intelligence of the pupils taking part in 
this study, the Kuhlmann-Anderson test was used. This test 
was not validated for the deaf, and therefore it can only 
show where our students line up in relation to hearing chil- 
dren used for establishing the norms. These tests require 
very little language ability, and therefore do not depend 
upon reading ability or language comprehension. 


It is fair to conclude that the improvement in reading was 
greater for the Experimental Class in the Advanced Depart- 
ment, than for the Control Class. The Intermediate Experi- 
mental Class was able to keep up with the less handicapped 
Control Class. While teaching method no doubt affected 
these results, the general attitude of the class, or “esprit de 
corps” may have affected the vigor and enthusiasm with 
which the pupils approached their studies, and tests. Differ- 
ences in attitude may well affect the rate of mental growth, 
and this result may be shown in the Intelligence Tests. 

Both Experimental Classes showed a greater mental 
growth during the time of the experiment than was shown 
by the Control Classes. While we may partly attribute this 
result to “morale” we may fairly infer that a class program 
that is interesting and lively, calling constantly for pupil 
initiative will make a greater contribution toward mental 
growth than could possibly be made in a class in which 
a rigid program, completely under the control of the teacher, 
is presented. While the teachers of the Control Classes made 
every effort to maintain interest, within the limits permitted 
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by the methods being tested, the experimental procedures 
in both departments undoubtedly added interest to the 
reading instruction. 

In the Advanced Department, two tests of paragraph 
meaning comprehension were used. The intelligence grade 
equivalent fell between the grade equivalents of these two 
tests. In other words, the Pressey tests showed grade equiva- 
lents above the intelligence, while the Stanford tests showed 
grade equivalents below the intelligence. Both classes, how- 
ever, made gains in reading ability greater than their 
intelligence gains. 

In the Intermediate Department, reading ability was con- 
sistently below intelligence, although the Control Class 
seemed to be catching up on its reading skill, during the 
time of the experiment, In other words, the Control Class 
made greater gains in comprehension than in intelligence, 
during the experiment. 

This experiment infers that reading ability, as well as 
arithmetic ability, are, within the limits of experimental 
errors, in line with the mental development of the pupils 
who took part. It also seems probable that membership in 
an Experimental Class in either department will improve a 
pupil’s chances of improving his reading ability. 

The experiment here reported presents evidence in favor 
of modernization of reading instruction. Deaf pupils may be 
retarced from four to seven years behind their hearing 
brothers and sisters, during the age of normal high school 
pupils. It is believed that there is a real need for further re- 
search into teaching methods used in schools for the deaf, and 
that if funds can be secured for the purchase of such interest- 
ing instruments as flashmeters, telebinoculars, ophthalmo- 
graphs and metronoscopes, they could be used to advantage 
with the deaf. Teachers must be educated in the use of these 
instruments, and must be persuaded by their own experiments, 
that they can contribute to more effective teaching. Many 
more experiments should be undertaken. All through the 
lower grades, as well as in the Intermediate and Advanced 
Departments, new techniques should be developed, designed 
to accelerate the acquisition of the basic skills necessary to 
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make reading enjoyable and truly profitable. In this Coun- 
try there are scores of schools and hundreds of teachers, 
where such work is being done, and could be done to a 
greater extent. 

There is an urgent need for further research, and further 
modernization of reading instruction, designed to reduce to 
the greatest possible extent the effect of deafness in retard- 
ing the education of deaf boys and girls. 


APPENDIX—EXPLANATION OF STATISTICAL MetHops USED 
TO DETERMINE THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN 
Cuass AVERAGES 


Throughout the experiment, data was presented which led 
to an average for an Experimental Class, and a similar aver- 
age for the corresponding Control Class. Frequently there 
would be a difference which appeared large enough to be 
significant, but the individual scores would vary consider- 
ably from the class mean. As the experiment was of a mathe- 
matical nature, it was necessary to study such data statis- 
tically, before making any positive statements in regard to 
the differences—whether they were, or were not, statistically 
significant. 

The method used is the one described by Snedecor’ for 
studying differences between two groups, in which the indi- 
viduals in one group are not matched one-to-one with the 
individuals in the other group. The method consists in cal- 
culating the mean for each group, then finding the variation 
from the mean for each individual in each group. These 
variations are squared, and the sum of these squares from 
both groups gives the Pooled Variation. The “Degrees of 
Freedom” is two less than the total number of individuals 
in the two groups together, The Standard Deviation is next 
found by taking the square root of the Pooled Variance, 
divided by the Degrees of Freedom. 


*G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods, Chapter IV, The Iowa State 
College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1940. 
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FoR SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE IN AGE BETWEEN 
THD INTERMEDIATE CLASSES—AT START OF EXPERIMENT 


Mental Ages Difference from Difference 
in Months Mean Squared 


EXPERIMENTAL CLASS 


—TOTALS— 


ConTROL 


—6 TOTALS 


Difference between the means (d)= 6 
Sum of the square differences (s) =785 
Degrees of Freedom (24—2) (f) = 22 
Pooled Variance (s +f) vat (v) =35.2 
Standard Deviation (4/v) (s) = 5.97 
Reference to Snedecor’s Chart shows for s—5.93 and d—6 that 
8 cases are needed for significance at the 5% level, and 16 cases would 
be needed in each sample, for significance at the 1% level. In the 
data we had twelve cases from each group. 
It has, therefore, been concluded that while the differences between 
the mental ages of the two classes is significant, it is not highly signifi- 
cant. 


When the difference between the means is known, and the 
Standard Deviation has been calculated, a rough estimate 
of significance may be taken from the fact that the differ- 


—4 16 
133 5 25 
133 
190 8 64 
120 
136 8 4 
125 =3 
127 =9 1 | 
133 8B 25 
133 5 25 
132 4 6 
0 0 
128 _0 
128 1 239 

Avg. 128 

—6 36 
128 6 36 
142 
127 
49 | 
123 12 144 
122 
139 5 5 
129 25 
129 
180 4 16 
11 121 
145 121 
134 546 
134 
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ence is not significant if the Standard Deviation is greater 
than the difference between the means. Snedecor presents, 
in his book, a graph that enables us to check the significance 
more accurately. This Chart (Page 71) enables us to esti- 
mate the size of sample required in each group, to give sig- 
nificance to a certain combination of difference between 
means, and Standard Deviation. The chart is based on cal- 
culations of probability. If, for example, 20 samples in each 
class are required for significance, this means that under 
the conditions, there is only a 5% chance that the two sets 
of data are drawn from the same sample of one group. There 
is a 95% chance that the two sets of data really represent 
two different groups. Similarly, a difference is designated 
as highly significant if there is only a 1% chance that the 
two samples represent the same group. 
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Midwinter Conference on the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing 


Flint, Michigan, February 3, 4, and 5, 1944 


Marecaret L. THomas, M.A. 
Instructor in the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan 


G UPSRINTENDENT Harley Z. Wooden at the meeting of the 

professional teachers’ club, held on September 27, 1943, 
announced that this year was the ninetieth anniversary of 
the founding of the school, the Michigan School for the 
Deaf, and suggested that a celebration, consisting of a con- 
ference and a homecoming be held here to commemorate 
that event. He then outlined the benefits to be derived from 
such a conference. The idea was taken up with enthusiasm. 
An executive committee of the teachers’ professional asso- 
ciation was appointed to carry out the suggestion. By 
Christmas the announcements and the invitations were out, 
the speakers were engaged and the machinery to carry the 


celebration through was set in motion. The meetings were 
to be open to the general public as well as to all in any way 
connected with the deaf and the hard of hearing. “Living 
Today for Tomorrow” was decided upon for the theme of 
the conference. 


THE CONFERENCE 


This conference sponsored by the Michigan State Board 
of Education and the Professional Association of the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, of which Clyde Stevens is presi- 
dent, opened at noon February 3, 1944, On this day Gov- 
ernor Harry F. Kelly sent a message of gratitude for the 
work done at this school since its establishment in 1854. 
Also the mayor of Flint, Osmund Kelly, issued a proclama- 
tion extending congratulations to this school which he 
termed the dean of Flint’s institutions. In it he welcomed 
all who attended. 

The conference was formally opened in the gymnasium 
by the chairman of the section on slow-learning children, 
John W. Tenny, president, Michigan’ Conference for the 
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Education of Exceptional Children. Mr. Wooden and Mr. 
Stevens made addresses of welcome. 

Gertrude Roser, instructor of special education, Michi- 
gan State Normal College, presented the first paper, “The 
Slow-Learning Child—His Educational Needs and How to 
Meet Them.” Slow learners, she told us, should receive no 
more attention than normal or gifted children so as not 
to be considered an oddity, but that only the minimum 
requirements from the curriculum set up for regular grades 
should be required of them. She said that they needed 
sympathetic understanding, that they benefited most by 
continuous review, presented in a variety of short and 
simple ways, by concrete material, excursions and visits, 
and that they should compete with other children whenever 
possible as in the gymnasium and in the shop. She added 
that of course they should be trained to be economically 
independent. This speaker had on display a very interesting 
scrapbook, showing how to use “My Weekly Reader,” and 
another, a planbook, made by the student teachers at the 
Michigan State Normal College. 

Miss Roser was followed by Anna Engle, assistant super- 
visor of special education, Detroit, who gave a long graded 
list of suitable texts to be used by the slow learner and 
told us how to use them. Among other readers, Miss Engle 
mentioned the New Basic Readers, the Alice and Jerry 
Readers, the Unit Activity Readers, the Crabtree Series, 
and the Scientific Living Series. She also furnished a list 
of magazines and library books for slow learners. She said 
that large type should always be used and that short stories 
and small books are best. The publishers of “My Weekly 
Readers,” she informed us, have a number of good easy 
books, each on a single topic and that we should not despise 
the books in our dime stores. She remarked that in teaching 
words the pupil cannot be said to have really learned the 
word until he can use it correctly in sentences. 

That same afternoon a panel on the hard of hearing and 
the deafened met in Brown Hall while a discussion on 
home life and mental hygiene was held in the gymnasium. 
The former was presided over by Mrs. June Bowyer, presi- 
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dent of the Michigan Association of the Hard of Hearing 
and the latter by Charles Wells, dean, Michigan School for 
the Deaf. Ora Swartwood, instructor of special education, 
Michigan State Normal College, led the panel discussion 
on special education and social problems of the hard of 
hearing and the deafened. She advocated separate schools 
for the deaf and for the hard of hearing. Mrs. M. Bethel 
Clifford, advisory board, Michigan Association of the Hard 
of Hearing, warned the hard of hearing not to depend on 
hearing aids entirely, but to endeavor to become proficient 
in lip reading also, She too said she would like to see the 
hard of hearing separated from the deaf. 

Mrs. Clifford was followed by Earl Jones, Emma Cox, 
Marvin Wolach, and Mrs. Helen Stewart, all teachers in 
the Michigan School for the Deaf. Mr. Jones spoke of the 
advantages and disadvantages of signs for deaf children, the 
main advantage being facility in social intercourse among 
themselves and the main disadvantage being that signs 
do not build up a language pattern. He declared himself 
against signs for the hard of hearing. Miss Cox, who lost 
her hearing at thirty-five while she was teaching in the - 
public schools, but who is now an expert lip reader stated 
that she felt that association with the deaf pupils and 
teachers here had done her much good and still was doing 
so. She said that she felt that the supreme test of education 
was what the child could accomplish after leaving school 
and told how one of the slowest of her slow class of pupils 
came back to her after he had left school and boasted that 
he was making more money then she was. Mr. Wolach re- 
lated an embarrassing experience that he had, trying to 
hide his deafness in the public school. He remarked that 
a deaf student in a public school is liable to acquire an 
inferiority complex and that lip reading for such a student 
is of use only in conversation. Mrs. Stewart told of the 
rather trying, yet on the whole, pleasant time that she had 
when as a hard-of-hearing pupil she was placed in a school 
for the deaf some thirty years ago. Her paper made known 
to us the great amount of progress that has been made in 
dealing with the hard of hearing in recent years. 
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At this same time Dr. Marie Skodak, director of the Flint 
Guidance Center, was speaking at another section meeting. 
The title of her paper was “Guiding the Deaf Child Toward 
Mental Health.” She gave a splendid definition of mental 
health. Also she urged that a child’s hearing be early and 
accurately evaluated. Human satisfactions such as friendli- 
ness, affection, and skills, she pointed out, were also neces- 
sary to mental health. 

John Deady, of the Michigan School for the Deaf and 
former dean at the American School at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, spoke on home life and mental hygiene. He took 
“Spank the Parents” for his special title. He convinced us 
that the home life of the child, whether in his own home 
or in the dormitories and homemaking classes of a school, 
was very important indeed. 

A program on hearing conservation was carried out 
Thursday evening. Clara Hanson, teacher of the hard of 
hearing, Hazelton Special Education School, Flint, was 
chairman. That the hereditary element and consanguinity 
are most important in the prevention of deafness was 
contended by Dr. Lavina MacKaye, pediatrician, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The various forms of meningitis, she de- 
clared, are the most prevalent of all acute infections that 
affect the hearing. Quinine and other drugs she would have 
used sparingly, if at all. 

The four objectives of the Michigan conservation pro- 
gram were defined at length by Dr. Goldie Corneliuson, 
associate director, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, 
Michigan Department of Health. They are, she explained, 
(1) Community education, (2) Case finding, (3) Medical 
care, and (4) Educational readjustment. In connection with 
hearing conservation, Jean Utley, instructor of special edu- 
cation Northwestern University, demonstrated with Flint 
children the use of audiometric testing to determine the 
extent of hearing losses. 

Friday’s discussions began with vocational adjustment. 
Earl Correvont, chief, Rehabilitation Division, State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education, Lansing, served as 
chairman. Carl Horn, chief, Occupational Information and 
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Guidance Service, State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, displayed several pamphlets valuable in guid- 
ance work, especially in war time and told of others that 
could be had. He talked of the meaning of vocational guid- 
ance and of programs for training counselors. 

Jay Cooke Howard, director, Division of Deaf and 
Deafened, Department of Industry, spoke of good English 
as an important requisite in securing and holding a job. 
He let us know that the deaf and the hard-of-hearing 
organizations in Michigan work together, educating the 
employers about the deaf and hard of hearing by means 
of letters, speeches, and radio broadcasts. The trades in 
our schools he said he was glad to hear had been changed 
to meet changing labor conditions. After Mr. Howard’s 
speech, Wayne Sheathelm, teacher, Michigan School for 
the Deaf, conducted a tour to visit the vocational and 
homemaking classes of this school. 

A noteworthy contribution to the conference program 
was given by Mary Van Wyk, teacher, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, with John A. Klein, director, Evangelical 
Lutheran Institute of Detroit, in the chair. Miss Van Wyk 
demonstrated the method of speech training taught her by 
Mary C. New of the Lexington School for the Deaf. The 
basic principle of this system, she explained, is imitation 
like that of hearing children, but is here aided by sight, 
touch, color and diacritical marks. The use of elements in 
this system for corrective purposes only, never for drill, is 
said to increase imitation, to improve speech reading and 
give straight language. Then too, the marking of the words 
like those in the dictionary aids pupils so that when they 
become older they can go on alone. 

Jean Utley, who made audiometric tests Thursday eve- 
ning, now told of recent trends in speech development. Her 
paper brought out the fact that Miss Van Wyk had just 
given a demonstration of one of the most important of these 
trends. She showed that the most frequent sounds, even 
though some of them may be hard, are taught first rather 
than the simple sounds, also that the whole word is taught 
before the parts of that word, which emphasizes the natural- 
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ness of this method, for hearing children speak the word 
first, not its parts. Acoustic training, Miss Utley went on 
to say, must go hand in hand with speech training. 

Dr. John J. Lee, general adviser, Department of Special 
Education, Wayne University, presided at the next discus- 
sion, that entitled “Motivation.” This was a panel discus- 
sion led by Dr. John C. Sullivan, also of Wayne University, 
and drew a large crowd. Mr. Sullivan said that he believed 
the memory of our own early experiences was a better 
means of educating and controlling young people than any 
prods. Teachers, he went on to say, must be able to discover 
that point at which the child is ready to learn and must get 
away from the old autocratic system under which most 
of us were educated. 

Mrs. Ella Beckwith, supervisor of special education, Bay 
City, related the story of a boy whom she called Johnny 
who was so unruly that he had to be sent home, but who 
changed entirely when placed in the class of a teacher 
that he liked. Stahl Butler, principal, Michigan School for 
the Deaf remarked that he believed personality clashes 
between teacher and pupil were the fault of neither, but that 
it was better to separate such teachers and pupils whenever 
possible. There was considerably more discussion about 
discipline, but in the end all agreed with Mr. Butler that, 
when there was any real trouble about discipline, it was 
better to change teachers. 

Both Gertrude Van Adestine, supervising principal, De- 
troit Day School for the Deaf and Mary Blair, teacher, 
Harvey H. Lowrey School, Dearborn, spoke of the child’s 
natural aggressiveness and of the recognition of the child’s 
point of readiness to learn. Miss Van Adestine cautioned 
the teachers to remember that the deaf child is a human 
being which a few of them seem liable to forget. That the 
child will learn better and be happier if he himself chooses 
what he is to learn, or thinks that he does, was brought 
out by Velma Souvain, teacher, Ann J. Kellogg School, 
Battle Creek. 

The topic, “Language Development,” was the next con- . 
sidered. Mrs. Ruth Stevens, teacher, Michigan School for 
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the Deaf, introduced the speaker and the demonstrators. A 
paper entitled “Goals in Language Development for the 
Deaf” was read by Rose Dietrich, teacher, Michigan School 
for the Deaf. Miss Dietrich summarized what is necessary to 
reach these goals, She told us that they were (1) the will 
to learn, (2) recognition of individual differences and needs, 
(3) a good basic vocabulary, (4) constant use of good 
models, and (5) the development of correct attitudes and 
appreciation of the quality of language through reading, 
self-correction, and appraisal of one’s own work. 

Agnes Stokoe, teacher, Detroit Day School for the Deaf, 
demonstrated some very interesting language work with a 
third-grade class. Lillian Keller, a teacher in the same 
school who came to take the place of Sophia Alcorn, as- 
sistant principal of that school, gave an admirable presen- 
tation of eighth-grade work in grammar in which long sen- 
tences with participles and all manner of clauses were cor- 
rectly diagrammed. 

Friday evening 211 attended the banquet in the dining 
hall of the new Service Building. Clyde Stevens was chair- 
man and Harley Z. Wooden host. The invocation was de- 
livered by Reverend Frederick Kirn, pastor of the First 
Evangelical Church, who co-operates with the school in the 
religious education program. The guests were welcomed by 
Clyde Stevens and by Mary Farnsworth, President of the 
State Board of Education. Eugene Elliott, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Michigan, extended greetings and 
congratulated the school on its ninetieth anniversary. He 
outlined some of the improvements that the state hopes to 
make in the school’s buildings. Mr. Stevens presented scrolls 
for distinguished service over a long period of years to 
Gertrude Van Adestine, supervising principal, Detroit Day 
School, and to James M. Stewart, formerly of our own 
school. Mr. Wooden introduced several distinguished visi- 
tors whom the most of us had not yet met. Among them 
were the superintendents of the Louisiana, Missouri, and 
Kansas state schools for the deaf and the dean and professor 
of psychology from Gallaudet College. A string trio from 
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the Michigan School for the Blind furnished some very 
delightful music. 

The address of the evening, “Mental Hygiene for the 
Aurally Handicapped,” was delivered by Dr. Frank Tall- 
man, director of mental hygiene, State Hospital Commis- 
sion. He described the mentally healthy personality as living 
comfortably within himself, with his family and with the 
community, but added that there was no such thing as 
perfect mental health. Many of the social irritations, feel- 
ings of inadequacy, and withdrawal tendencies of the 
aurally handicapped could, he declared, be very much 
lessened by early recognition by teachers and parents of 
individual differences and by a friendly atmosphere. He 
declared himself against segregation of these handicapped 
individuals from normal people. The benediction was given 
by Reverend Luke Powers, pastor of St. Matthew’s Catholic 
Church where eighty deaf children receive instruction in 
their faith every Sunday. 

Percy Angove, executive secretary, Michigan Society for 
Crippled Children and Disabled Adults served as chairman 
of the talks given on the spastic child Saturday morning. 
A splendid paper entitled “Spastic Paralysis and its Allied 
Disorders” was read by Dr. Harold W. Gehring, orthopedic 
surgeon, Hurley Hospital, Flint. He explained that the 
treatment of this disease is both conservative and surgical. 
The former is carried out in the schools for crippled chil- 
dren. The latter is acceptable in only about twenty-six per 
cent of the cases. It includes severing the nerves of the 
muscles and fusing of joints. 

That thirty-three cities in Michigan have special schools 
caring for the needs of children of school age afflicted with 
cerebral palsy was stated by Bernice Ringman, physiothera- 
pist, Michigan State Normal College. She said there was 
much need, too, for pre-school care, also for a better knowl- 
edge of vocational guidance, and possible placement. Cere- 
bral palsy, she told us, was a major problem among the 
crippled children of Michigan. 

There was much interest shown in “Reading for the 
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Deaf” of which Mrs. Dessalee R. Dudley, supervisor, Lower 
Elementary, Battle Creek, was chairman. She introduced 
Gladys Pugh who gave a masterly address, “Teaching 
Reading to the Deaf.” Miss Pugh informed us that the ten- 
dency now is to have reading instruction precede language 
instruction, that with slow readers increase in speed in 
reading generally shows improvement in comprehension, 
that when giving a reading lesson we should ask questions 
which must be answered by making inferences from the 
story used, and that a good vocabulary is the backbone of 
all reading skills. Miss Pugh is now teaching in the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School for the Deaf in Cleveland. 

Marjorie Cass, teacher, Michigan School for the Deaf, 
in her demonstration with intermediate pupils wearing hear- 
ing aids, brought out the following points on the comprehen- 
sion of a paragraph. Grasp depends on how hard the para- 
graph is, how much is previously known about the subject 
matter, the interest the pupils may have in it, how well 
the children understand it, and the time that has elapsed 
since reading it. She utilized drawing to a considerable 
extent to help her in her demonstration. 

A demonstration of advanced reading was given by Earl 
Jones, Michigan School for the Deaf, teacher of a class for 
accelerated students, some of whom plan to enter college. 
He gave out prepared blanks to be filled from a list of 
words which were to be looked up the night before. Several 
had perfect papers. He brought out different meanings of 
the same word which is of great importance and also showed 
how to ask questions on a paragraph that cannot be 
answered in the exact words of the story, but by inference 
only. 

The final meeting of the conference proper, that at 11:30 
Saturday was given over to music and to Irving S. Fusfeld’s 
address, “Preparing the Deaf for Higher Education.” Mr. 
Fusfeld is dean and professor of psychology at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C., which is the only college for 
the deaf in the world. He justified the existence of that 
college not only because of what it has done for the deaf 
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students themselves, but also because it has educated the 
general public about the capabilities of the deaf. He gave 
us a good idea of the attributes essential to success in 
college work and of possible reasons for failure. Mental 
stamina and tenacity of purpose as well as ambition, he 
told us, are necessary. He surprised many by saying that 
although the students at Gallaudet may not do so well as 
the students of hearing colleges in some subjects, that they 
really are superior to them in others. They excel in gram- 
matical construction, in knowledge of literature and current 
events, and in mathematics. This he stated is shown by the 
tests given every year by the American Council of Educa- 
tion to the students of all colleges at the end of their 
sophomore year. 

After Mr. Fusfeld finished speaking, Dr. Francis Lord, 
director of the Horace H. Rackham School of Special Edu- 
cation, Michigan State Normal College and chairman of this 
section on higher education for the deaf arose and said 
that he felt the words that would bring the conference to a 
close belonged to Mr. Wooden. Mr. Wooden then thanked 
the audience for its friendliness and cooperation upon which 
he felt the success of the conference had been mainly built. 

In regard to the benefits which our school derived from 
the conference we quote Mr. Wooden’s own words in our 
little weekly paper for teachers and employees, the “M.S.D. 
News,” published the week following the conference. 

The great benefits of the conference to this school both direct and 
indirect are difficult to evaluate beyond that of knowing that they 
are far reaching. First, we had an opportunity to exchange experiences 
with others in our own field; second, we had an opportunity to learn 
things from experts in other fields thereby giving us greater under- 
standing of some of the factors that complicate learning situations 
in our classes; third, the first-hand contacts with our field by those 
self-same experts cannot help but increase their understanding of 
the problems of the deaf and hard of hearing, thereby creating new 
worthwhile friends of our work; and fourth, the conference con- 
tributed immeasurably to call to the attention of the general public, 


state officials, and the profession as a whole, the achievements of 
the deaf, hard of hearing, and this school. 


The Conference attracted its audience of 300 people from 
a wide field, vocationally and geographically. The most 
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were in some way connected with special education. There 
were superintendents, principals, supervisors, deans, college 
instructors, teachers, doctors, heads of state departments, 
officers of organizations for the deaf and hard of hearing, 
alumni of the Michigan School for the Deaf, and friends of 
the school. 


Tue HOMECOMING 


The Homecoming, Sunday, February 6, was the finale of 
the celebration and a most fitting one. Former students and 
friends appeared three-hundred strong. Among them were 
some who had been students at this school in the seventies 
and the eighties. 

The basketball game in the gymnasium Saturday evening 
between the Flint and the Detroit alumni players in which 
the Flint team was the victor, was the first entertainment 
provided for the Homecoming. Sunday morning after Mrs. 
Velma Buerle, teacher, Michigan School for the Deaf, had 
rendered the Star Spangled Banner, Professor Fusfeld of 
Gallaudet College gave his second talk. It was about Rev- 
erend Barnabas Fay who was the first principal of this 
school and for whom our main building was named. Mr. 
Fay’s son taught at Gallaudet College many years. Also 
Barnabas Fay’s granddaughter is now the supervising teacher 
in Kendall School. Fay Hall was dedicated Sunday afternoon. 
In the afternoon also Peter Hellers of Detroit told about the 
“Frat,” a nation-wide organization of deaf men which now 
has ten thousand members of which he was one of the first. 
This organization was founded at the Michigan School for 
the Deaf almost fifty years ago. 

Mr. Wooden welcomed all in a brief speech. George Cook, 
dean of the Flint bar, a teacher here fifty years ago, also 
spoke as did Jay Cooke Howard and James Martin. Mr. 
Martin is an officer of the Genesee Bank in Flint and was 
connected with the business administration of this school 
years ago. Eric Malzkuhn’s Harlequins gave a short play, 
two of the senior girls sang “Home Sweet Home” and the 
Homecoming exervises were over. 
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In RETROSPECT 


Thus ended the celebration of the ninetieth anniversary 
of the founding of this school, the Michigan School for the 
Deaf at Flint. During this conference our contacts were 
many and varied. We made new friends and met old 
acquaintances. We learned a great deal. We have pleasant 
memories that will be with us always. Special education 
problems, school-room discipline, mental hygiene, the pre- 
vention of deafness, hearing conservation, the slow learner, 
the spastic child, and new trends in language work and in 
reading were all freely discussed, as were after-school life, 
guidance, and vocational and social problems. Oralists, 
manualists, deaf and hard of hearing were all here under 
one roof. Each found plenty of his own kind and all, we 
believe, received some food for reflection from mingling 
with and listening to the speeches of those of opposing 
views. The homecoming brought old friends back to us and 
brought us some new friends as well. Some of these friends, 


both old and new, also attended the conference and thereby 
gained a splendid picture of the scope of the work of our 
school. 
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The Reliability of An Educational 
Achievement Test Administered 
To the Deaf 


Grorce Lavos, M.A. 
Guidance Director, Michigan School for the Deaf 


THE PROBLEM 


ane: achievement tests have been administered 

for some time to the deaf. The reliability of these ad- 
ministrations has never, as far as the writer knows, been 
studied. This paper is a first step toward the analysis of 
the internal consistency of standard educational tests ad- 
ministered to the deaf. It is not necessarily a valid assump- 
tion that standard educational tests, designed for and reli- 
able with the hearing, are equally applicable to the deaf. 
Furthermore the reliability to the instrument may be af- 
fected by some of the more commonly known characteris- 
tics of the deaf. 

METHODOLOGY 


The instrument used in this analysis was the Stanford 
Educational Achievement Test, Form E. It was adminis- 
tered to 199 students between the ages of 13 and 18 at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf in the fall of 1942. For the 
purposes of this study the total group was divided by age 
as follows: 13-14, 15-16, and 17-18 year olds. Divisions 
were also made on the basis of manual, oral, or auricular 
instruction at the time of the testing. The test was admin- 
istered, timed and scored in accordance with the instruc- 
tions. Although the entire battery was administered, only 
the results of the paragraph meaning (P.M.), the language 
usage (L.U.), the arithmetic reasoning (A.R.), and the 
arithmetic computation (A.C.) subtests were utilized for 
this study. 

The following statistical techniques were used: The re- 
liability of the test was investigated by means of the split- 
half method. In obtaining split-half scores the actual num- 
ber of odd-correct and even-correct items was used rather 
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than the equated scores. The reliability of the differences 
among the coefiicients of correlation thus obtained was 
tested by the “t” technique for small samples. The “F” 
technique for testing the reliability of differences among 
several means for a given group was also used.* 


Tue RESULTS 


The first step in the analysis of the reliability of the 
responses of the deaf is presented in Table I. The table 


TABLE I 
Coefficients of correlation between odd and even items on paragraph 
meaning (P.M.), language usage (L.U.), arithmetic reasoning (A.R.), 
and arithmetic computation (A.C.) subtests of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test for the total group.* 


Correlation Coefficients 


on 
Educational Achievement Subtests 
M. L.U. AR. A. 


Total Group 85 76 86 91 


* All coefficients of correlation in this table are statistically signifi- 
cant; that is, the probability is less than 1 in a 100 that any given 
correlation, with regard to the number of cases involved in that corre- 
lation, would occur by chance factors. 
contains the coefficients of correlation between odd and 
even items on the P.M., the L.U., the A.R., and the A.C. 
subtests for the entire group. According to these data the 
A.C. subtest is the most reliable; L.U., least; and P.M. and 
A.R, intermediate. The test is least reliable in its measure- 
ment of their ability in grammar and most in their ability 
to do routine computation. 

Table II presents the reliability ratios of the differences 
observed between any two of the correlations in Table I; 
for example, the difference between the reliability correla- 
tion in A.C. and L.U. is .15 (.91 — .76 = .15). The ratio of 
this difference to its standard error is + 4.354. This ratio 
shows that the difference between A.C. and L.U. is highly 
indicative of a true difference, not one that can merely 
arise by chance factors. Of the six possible comparisons 


* Lindquist, E. F., Statistical Analysis in Educational Research, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940, 
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TABLE II 


Ratios of the difference between any two coefficients to its respective 
standard error among the reliability coefficients for the total group.§ 


Educational Educational Achievement Subtests 
Achievement AC, AR. P.M. LU. 
Subtests 


91 +2.298t +2.662* +4.354* 
86 +0.364t +2.435¢ 
+2.1314 
76 


*The probability is less than 1 in 100 that this ratio can arise by 
chance; 2.e., it is significant of a difference that cannot be attributed 
to chance factors, 

t The probability is more than 5 in 100 that this ratio can arise 
by chance; z.e., it indicates that the difference between the two sub- 
tests can arise by chance. 

¢ The probability that this ratio can arise by chance lies between 
1 and 5 chances in 100; 2.e., the situation is dubious. 

§ Computation is by the ‘“z”’ method 


presented in the table three are dubious in that the proba- 
bility lies between 1 and 5 chances out of a 100 that the 
difference can arise by chance (A.C. and A.R., A.R. and 
L.U., P.M. and L.U.*). In one instance the difference can 
easily arise by chance (A.R. and P.M.). In two instances 
the chances are less than 1 in a 100 that the difference can 
arise by chance factors. These two significant differences 
are A.C. and P.M., A.C. and L.U. 

The basic data presented in Table I are further analyzed 
in Tables III and V. The reliability coefficients are presented 


TABLE III 


Coefficients of correlation between odd and even items on designated 
subtests for different age groups. 


Educational Achievement 


83 84 
86 
90 
86 85 


* Number of cases involved too few to compute a coefficient of 
correlation. 


*The difference is in favor of the first-mentioned subtest in any 
such combination. 


AC, 
AR. 
P.M. 
LU. 
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in these tables in relation to age and the means of communi- 
cation used in the class. When the data are studied in rela- 
tion to age no wholly consistent pattern for the total group 
is revealed. The youngest group, for example, has the most 
reliable test results in A.C. of any group and the most un- 
reliable in A.R. and P.M. The oldest group is Second most 
reliable in A.C. and most reliable in P.M. and A.R. The 
trend, though, seems to be for greater reliability among 
older groups. 

The critical ratios for the highest and the lowest correla- 
tions in each of the four subtest groups do not, though, 
indicate reliable differences between any two age groups 
in any one of the subtests. These critical ratios are pre- 
sented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


Critical ratios of the differences between the lowest and the highest 
reliability coefficients for the different age groups. 


Educational Achievement Subtests 
AC. AR. P.M L.U. 


Age Groups 


13-14 vs. 15-16 +1.761 

17-18 vs. 13-14 +1.291 

17-18 vs. 13-14 +0.703 

17-18 vs. 15-16 +0.343 


When the data are analyzed in relation to means of com- 
munication (Table V) certain differences appear which are, 


TABLE V 


Coefficients of correlation between odd and even items on designated 
subtests for auricular, manual, and oral groups. 


Means of 


Educational Achievement 


Subtests 
EAU. 


63 
59 


85 
76 


in the main, significant of a difference which cannot arise 
by chance. The difference between the highest and lowest 


eel 
group 
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reliability coefficients for P.M. is significant. The same 
applies to the L.U. subtest. The difference between the 
highest and the lowest reliability coefficients in A.R. is not 
as reliable as the other two mentioned already; the chances 
are 5 out of 100 that the difference is significant. The dif- 


TABLE VI 


Critical ratios of the difference between lowest and highest correla- 
tions for the different means of communication groups. 


Means of 
Educational Achievement Subtests 
communication AC. R. PM. LU. 


groups 

Auricular vs, manual +0.877t¢ 
Auricular vs. manual 
Auricular vs, oral 
Oral vs, manual 

* Significant 

Dubious 

+ Insignificant 


ference between the reliability coefficient of the auricular 
group in A.C. and that of the manual is not reliable. 
Table VII contains a total picture of the reliability co- 


TABLE VII 
Coefficients of correlation between odd and even items on specified 
subtests for different age groups as well as means-of-communication 
groups within the given age groups. 


Age and means-of- 
communication 
groups 


13-14 Total 


Educational Achievement Subtests 
ACA. AR. .M. LU. 


al 
15-16 Total 
Auricular 
Manual 
Oral 
17-18 Total 
Auricular 


Manual 
Oral 


* Insignificant 

Dubious 

t Too small a number of cases involved to compute a correlation 
coefficient. 


+2.1097 
+3.412* 
+2.629* 
94 84 
Auricular 95 74 
Manual 96 78 
15 85 
88 86 77 
94 20 77 
74 75 54 
91 71 84 
93 88 76 
96 86 .49* 
93 79 4a 
95 90 91 
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efficients obtained by the different subgroups. While the 
subgroups show numerically high and low coefficients, there 
are very few coefficients which are statistically insignificant. 
In fact the only coefficient which could have arisen by 
chance (i.e., the probabilities are more than 5 in 100 of its 
arising by chance) is that obtained by the auricular group 
in the 17-18 year group on the L.U. subtest. The reliability 
coefficients obtained by the different subgroups in A.C. are 
higher than the coefficients obtained in the other subtests. 
These coefficients also show less variation. The L.U. subtest 
shows the greatest variation in reliability from a low of .54 
to a high of .91. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This beginning study shows that the regular achievement 
tests of educational subjects can be reliably administered 
to the deaf. There are considerable differences in the reli- 
abilities obtained for the specified subtests used in this 


study, some subtests being more reliable than others. It 
was further found that, while the age groups to which the 
test was administered do not make for any appreciable 
differences in the internal consistency, the means of com- 
munication do. Greater reliability, though, is not associated 
with any one means of communication. 

In carrying on future studies of the reliability of the 
administration of standard educational tests, the following 
are points to consider: The study should analyze the results 
of one particular test rather than the results of a battery. 
In this study data from the primary, the intermediate, and 
the advanced batteries of the Stanford were used without 
differentiation, Future studies should analyze the data 
from the point of view of one battery. In the second place, 
the split-half method should be supplemented by some pro- 
cedure to take into account the range of correct answers, 
the gaps between the last correct item in a series of correct 
items and a few scattered correct items on more difficult 
levels. To analyze the data from this latter viewpoint will 
throw light on the consistency of the knowledge held by 
the deaf as contrasted with the consistency of the test itself. 
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If wide gaps are found between adjacent successfully passed 
items, it may be that the child’s knowledge is inconsistent, 
irregular, or scattered provided the test is a reliable meas- 
ure of educational facts as normally given. It is only by 
examination into the validity of administering tests, con- 
structed for hearing, to the deaf that reliable instruments 
for educational study can be forged. This paper is one of 
the first such studies. 


Edmisten Wyatt Iles 


DMISTEN WYATT ILES was born December 23, 1888, in 

Olathe, Kansas, and died April 4, 1944, at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York, New York, from a strepto- 
coccic infection. He is survived by his widow, Ruth Myer 
Iles of New York, New York, a son, Ensign Richard Iles, 
a student in radar at Harvard University, his mother, Mrs. 
William Iles of Olathe, and his sister, Miss Doris Iles of 
Kansas City, Missouri. His father, William Iles, died April 
8, just four days later. 

Edmisten Wyatt Iles attended the public schools in 
Olathe, Kansas, and was graduated from the Olathe High 
School. He obtained his A.B. degree from the University 
of Kansas in 1911. He was a member of the Sigma Chi 
fraternity. He received his M.A. degree from Gallaudet Col- 
lege in 1912, and began his educational career as a teacher 
of the deaf in the old Fanwood School in the fall of 1912, 
where he remained all of his life except while a member of 
the armed services of the United States during the First 
World War and during the year 1923 while Principal of the 
Arizona School for the Deaf. In 1933 when Dr. Thomas 
Fox retired, Mr. Iles was appointed principal of the Ad- 
vanced Academic Department of the New York School for 
the Deaf, which position he occupied until just four days 
before his death. 

The unexpected death of Mr. Iles is noted with deep 
regret as he had been identified for so many years with the 
teaching of the deaf and especially with the New York 
School. One of his outstanding characteristics was his in- 
tense interest in education. Even as a boy in Kansas this 
trait was quite noticeable and as Sam J. Kelly, an old friend 
of the family in Olathe said, “Ned Iles was always the stu- 
dent, whether in grade school, high school, or in college.” 
That Mr. Iles successfully carried this characteristic over 
into his life’s work his colleagues and many former students 
will readily testify. 

PowrtE V. Doctor, Px.D. 
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Supplementary List of Teachers 


= To varied causes the following names of teachers 
were either omitted, incorrectly tabulated, or arrived 
too late to be published in the January ANNALS: 


Armstrong, Mabel, B. A., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Arnold, Mrs. Julia L., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Vera T., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Beard, Fred A., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Bergamo, Anna, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Binkley, Robert E., B.A., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Bryan, Mrs, A. J., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Cash, Winfred (chair caning), School for Colored, Raleigh, N.C. 

Clemons, Octavia, (colored dept.), Mississippi School, Jackson. 

Conrad, Mrs. Mary P., B.D., B.A., M.A., Baton Rouge, La. 

Corban, Eugenia, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Courrege, A. S., B.Ph., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Courrege, Mrs. A. §., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Covey, Mrs. Grace W., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Crews, Mrs. Maude M., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Curtis, Marie, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Edmondson, W. R., (shoe rep.), School for Colored, Raleigh, N.C. 

Ferguson, Emma, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Fields, Ruth, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Galligan, Loretta, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Gay, Mrs. Ruth, B.S., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Gaiennie, Gervais, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Gaiennie, Mrs. Lillian, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Gill, Mrs. W. C., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Goode, Frances E., (hair dressing), School for Colored, Raleigh, N.C. 

Harding, Mrs. Katherine B., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Houston, Mrs. T. E., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Jones, Mrs. Lillian R., B.A., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Lucas, Hattie C., BS., State School for Colored, Raleigh, N.C. 

McDonald, Marie, BS., State School for Colored, Raleigh, N.C. 

McDonald, Mrs. Mildred, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

McGehee, Mrs. C. G., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

McKneely, Mrs. Willie B., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Moore, Ruby, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Myers, Mrs. Thelma, BS., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Richardson, Maybur, (asst. domestic science) State School for 
Colored, Raleigh, N.C. 

Rodrigue, Mrs. Bessie C., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Rodman, Edmund, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Rosemary, Sister, St. Gabriel’s School, Santurce, P.R. 

Smith, Mrs. Janis, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

St. Amant, Florie, B.A., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

St. Amant, Mrs, Zylphia, B.A., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Stevens, Kelley, B.A., M.A., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Van Orsdall, B.S., Nell, B.S., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Van Oss, Nina B., B.A., (academic), Mississippi School, Jackson. 

Venerette, Zula, (colored dept.), Mississippi School, Jackson. 

Watson, Kathryn, B.A., (advanced), Missouri School, Fulton. 

Wilson, Mrs, Anna H., R.N., Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Wilton, Mrs. Mae Mouton, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 
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Pioneer Work in the Education of the Deaf Is Begun in 
British Guiana.—The following communication from Rev. 
F. W. G. Gilby, M.A., was received by Dr. Percival Hall. 

“We are establishing our third school in the British West 
Indies—the one in Jamaica—a residential one for 50 pupils 
—the second in Trinidad is at present a day school. The 
third is to be a day school at first. Miss Ora M. Forster, 
M.A., of Columbia University is in charge of the Jamaica 
School.” 

Accompanying the letter was a clipping from the Daily 
Argosy of George Town referring to an address by Rev. 
Mr. Gilby, concerning the establishing of a school for the 
deaf. Extracts from the clipping follow: 

“The needs of deaf persons are just beginning to be under- 
stood. The movement of which this meeting is just one inci- 
dent is the first definite action that has been taken for the 
amelioration of this group in British Guiana. I hope future 
generations of the deaf will be educated as useful citizens. 
Let us hope the establishment of the first such school may 
be in the year 1944.” 

After expressing the hope that a school for the deaf 
would be established, Rev. Mr. Gilby proceeded to refer to 
the causes of deafness and the methods adopted to enable 
deaf people to learn and to know what was going on around 
them and to improve their lot. 

He referred to his experience among the deaf not only in 
England but also in America, having worked for 34 years 
with the Royal Association for the Deaf. 


Tea in Honor of Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Veteran Educator on 
Her Seventieth Birthday.—The active chapter of the OWLS 
Sorority of Gallaudet College and the Alumni Chapter of 
Washington, D.C., gave a tea Sunday afternoon, March 26, 
at the home of President and Mrs. Percival Hall, No. 1 
Kendall Green. The occasion was the seventieth birthday of 
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Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Professor of French and Dean of Women 
at Gallaudet College. 

Dr. Peet is at present faculty adviser to the sorority and 
has been a member for many years. Dr. Peet has been in 
the educational work of the deaf for almost fifty years, her 
father and grandfather being prominent educators of the 
deaf in New York City for over three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. About 300 guests attended the tea. 

The Washington Post 


National Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology.—Dr. 
Helen S. Lane kindly submitted copy of the program de- 
livered at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the National 
Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology at Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, February 21, 1944: 

Language and Speech for Nursery School Deaf Children 
Sister Rose Antonio and Sister Fanchea, St. Joseph 
Institute for the Deaf 
A Problem of Early Neglect in Teaching Study Habits 
Miss Meredith Smith, Central Institute for the Deaf 
Postencephalitis Training 
Miss Verne J. Smith, Gallaudet School for the Deaf 
Speech Conservation following Meningitis 
Mrs. Lillian D. Smalley, Central Institute for the Deaf 
Nursery School Children 
Miss May C. Templeman, Central Institute for the 
Deaf 
The Deaf Child in Bilingual Environment 
Dr. Norma D. Scheidemann, University College of 
Washington University 
Language and More Language 
Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, Central Institute for the Deaf 
Special Problems in the Rotating Department 
Mrs. Jessie G. Skinner, Central Institute for the Deaf 


Attitude Toward the Deaf Has Undergone Wholesome 
Change.—During recent years there has been a marked 
change in the method of approach to the problem of the deaf 
as clearly indicated by the following paragraph addressed 
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to the editor by Dr. Harry Best, author of “Deafness and 
the Deaf in the United States.” 

“No school of social work today would offer or propose 
a title linking the deaf with other classes of the handicapped 
as was the case when I began work on the subject many 
years ago. Furthermore no school of social work carries 
the term ‘philanthropy’ or ‘charity’ in its title, least of all 
the New York School which is one of the most progressive 
thinking schools of social work in the country. Such schools 
have quite different approaches, connotations and termin- 
ology from what they had in former times. They now have 
a much clearer understanding of the situation pertaining to 
the deaf. The name of the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections was changed to the National Conference of 
Social Work which is in line with the general approach to 
the entire program of the handicapped. 


Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute—During the past 
year classes in metal engraving have been inaugurated under 
the direction of Mr. John Enright. Art Leatherwork and 
Flower-Making were also introduced. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED an elementary teacher for the deaf in California State 
Institutions for mental defectives. Must meet the requirements for 
special teaching credentials for the deaf and be able to communi- 
cate by manual means. Beginning salary $150.00 per month (plus 
wartime increase of $25.00). Institution located in rural district 
fifty miles north of San Francisco. Maintenance may be obtained 
in the Institution at the rate of $35.00 per month. Civil Service 
examination to be passed before expiration of six months’ service. 
If interested, write Dr. F. O. Butler, Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, 
California. 


THE ARCHBISHOP 
RYAN MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


A Catholic residential and day school for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children. Educa- 
tion and training from Kindergarten 
through Eighth Grade. Vocational classes 
for bot}, boys and girls. Speech and Speech- 


Reading used at all times. 


—_ 


For terms apply 


The Sisters of Saint Joseph 
3509 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
HARRY BEST, LL.D., Ph.D. 
Just off the press 


Most comprehensive work on the deaf ever prepared. 


Chapter PART I 
Causes of Deafness 
II Deafness and Heredity 
III Movement of Deafness 
IV Possible Action for Elimination or Reduction of Deafness 
V Partial Deafness or Impaired Hearing 


Chapter PART II 
VI Definition of Deafness 
VII Number aA Deaf in United States 
VIII The Deaf by Sex 
IX The Deaf ty Race and Nativity 
X The Deaf by - 
XI The Deaf by A Age at Occurreice of Deafness 
XII Physical and ntal Condition of Deaf 
XIII Marital Condition of Deaf 
XIV Extent of Education among Deaf 
Means of Communication in Use Among Deaf 
XVI Economic Condition of Deaf 
XVII Legal Treatment of Deaf 
XVIII Popular Conceptions Regarding Deaf 
XIX Cost of Deafness or ‘“‘Deaf-Mutism” 


PART III 
XX Social Organization of Deaf 
XXI Private Organizations Concerned with Deaf 


PART IV 
XXII Education of Deaf Prior to Introduction into United States 
XXIII History of Education in United States 
XXIV General Provisions in Respect to Institutions for Deaf 
XXV Day Schools for Deaf 
XXVI Provision for Hi igher Ed Education of Deaf 
XXVII Private Schools 
XXVIII Provision for itenden a States 
XXIX Constitutional Provisions for Schools for Deaf 
XX —— of Charity Connection of Schools 
I Provisions Regarding Admission of Pupils 
I Attendance of Deaf at omy 
[ Methods of Education of Deaf 
Forms of Instruction Afforded in Schools for Deaf 
XXXV Cost to State for Education of Deaf 
XXXVI Public Donation of Land to Schools 
XXXVII Private Benefactions to Schools 


PART V 
XXXVIII Conclusions with Respect to Work for Deaf in United States 


Extensive appendix containing charts, graphs and illustrations. 


Price $6.50. Copies may be secured through local booksellers or ote direct 
from MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


The author is a Normal Fellow of Galaudet College: 10 years instructor 
of the deaf in Nebraska, Washington, Alabama, and New York, Author of 
“Blindness and the Blind in the United States,” “Crime and the Criminal 
Law in the United States,” “The Soviet Experiment.” 
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“TALKS AND STORIES” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversations for 
practice in language, prepared by William G. Jenkins, M.A. Single copy, 50¢ 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND 
INDIRECT QUOTATIONS” 
By J. Evelyn Willoughby, late instructor in the Clarke School. Single copy, 50¢ 
“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, by Caroline 
Sweet, Price $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40¢ 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and first-year 
classes the task of hektographing your books, written by Edith M. Richard, 
is also on sale, Price 40¢ 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition (Revised) Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Order from 


THE STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas 


= 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books I, If, II, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50 Postage 
not included 


Send orders to 


Vermont Printing Company 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Scnoot ror Dear Cuitoren: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speer Zraiwing and daily expert medical supervision of both 
Resident and 
and from Nurser to High School. 


For Harp-or-Heari Residual Hearing is a 
ty of Central Institute using the Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Hesdiny, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chi 
dren at all grade levels, 
Reapinc vor Aputrs: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
‘Correction or Sprecn Derects: Classes for of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stutterin, atory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; poo Hog Coane and physio- 
therapy for spastics, 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
Teachers Cottxce: This department is affiliated with Washington University. 
With h adequate pre-professional traini ning, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
FF ional course, for the B.S. in Educ: 
a 


Unive: 
: Founded by Dr. Max A, Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S, Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 


ation or M.S. in Education granted by 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 


MariETtTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language principles and other 
facts of the English language. A system of language-teaching which 
demonstrates every requirement of the language. 


This book answers the language needs of every school for the deaf. 
The analysis of language made from the standpoint of the needs of the 
deaf pupil and the requirements necessary to thoroughness; the system 
which interprets every phase of language, the vocabulary which dis- 
tinguishes language principles. The outlines of various uses of language 
principles as well as certain divisions of language, the clarity of the 
system in conveying facts to the pupil—all combine to make a book 
which eliminates the ages-old confusion in application of a system, 
fregmentary work, and hazy conceptions by the pupil. The teacher 
who is not satisfied with the results of her work in language teaching 
will find in this book what she needs to secure satisfactory results. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 


Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades 

English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 

English Book III, for High-School Grades, and a self-instructor .. 

First es in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado ‘ 
choo! 


Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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